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Do Christian Faith 
and Your Job Mic? 


Can Christian faith actually work in the 
ordinary nine-to-five, bread-and-butter job? 
If you are among the thousands of young 
people who are asking this question today, 


MRICTHA FAITH == MY JOB 


by Alexander Miller 


This is not a vocational guidance book, nor an 
appeal to enter religious work, nor a suggestion 
for escape and withdrawal from our everyday 
world. It is a direct, hard-hitting application 
of the Christian understanding of life to the 
problem of day-to-day personal conduct. The 
author, a youth leader of international reputa- 
tion, pulls no punches when he writes on this 
subject in Christian Faith and My Job. 


Price, $1.00 


GOING ON 
SIXTEEN 


by Betty Cavanna 


FAGLES IN 
tela, Se" 


by Lt. Col. H. S. Mazet 
Fascinating fiction that tells 


of 78th Fighter Squadron fit- 
ted against the Rising Sun. 


A story of how awkward, 
self-conscious Julie endures 
the growing pain of adoles- 
cence and builds for herself a You will avidly follow Major 
happy and exciting life. “Shep” Graves as he fights 
Sonn, a thoroughbred collie two wars—one against the 
puppy, plays an important Japanese, the other against 
animal hero. Illustrated by the fear of night flying. 
Morton Winslow. Teen-age 

girls will like this book. 


Price, $2.00 Price, $1.00 


ORDER NOW 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


860 N. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


610 Smithfield Street 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


17 W. Franklin Street 
Baltimore 1, Maryland 


1617 Sumter Stree: 
Columbia 3, South Carolina 


Great Shrine 
Coa Greater Man 


Our cover picture shows the great Lincoln Memorial in Washington, 
D. C. It is acknowledged to be one of the most impressive buildings in that 
city of beautiful buildings and magnificent distances. In this month of his 
birth—February 12, 1809—we do well to consider that which commemorates 
him. 


Done in the classical manner of the ancient Greek temple, the mas- 
sive roof of this all-marble memorial is supported by thirty-six corinthian 
columns, each of which represents a state of the Union in Lincoln’s day. 
The present number of states, symbolic of the gratitude of a whole people, 
appears in the forty-eight festoons around the attic parapet. Deep-set within 
the center of the shrine is the famous nineteen-foot statue of Lincoln seated 
in pensive mood. The great hands seem life-like in their grasp of the chair’s 
arms, and the face, though stone, radiates that sad and simple tenderness and 
that wealth of human understanding which was so typical of him in even 
the most trying of his life’s situations. This is truly a great shrine, seen an- 
nually, day and night, summer and winter, by hundreds of thousands of visi- 
tors to Washington. 


Great in every way—in conception, location, and construction—as this 
edifice is, the one to whose imperishable memory it is dedicated was even 
greater. The human spirit has the capacity for greatness greater than the 
grandeur of the finest marble. The simplicity, sincerity, and strength of soul 
of the man Lincoln are appropriately symbolized by this structure, and the 
statue itself seems almost to re-incarnate the man. After pondering the heroic 
likeness of the great man, one turns to read on the walls of the shrine the 
greatest of his public addresses—the Gettysburg Address and the Second 
and then comes away feeling that he has communed 


Inaugural Address 
with Abraham Lincoln’s very spirit. 


A day that so sorely needs abiding peace among the nations, in- 
creasing tolerance, human understanding and love among the people within 
nations, needs to know more of Lincoln, the great human exemplar of these 
qualities, and to possess more of the spirit of Christ from Whom alone they 


can come. 


=—= 


KEK FE 


The Governor Mrs. Slifer 
and Teddy Slife1 


Wickham 


IS Excellency, the Governor, 

Sir Gordon Lethem, K.C.M.G., 

recently paid a visit to the 

Skeldon High School accom- 
panied by Mr. D. Wickham, Commis- 
sioner of Berbice, and Major F. T. 
Manly. On arrival at the School His 
Excellency was greeted by Pastor 
Magalee, and immediately after in- 
spected a-Guard of Honour of the 
scouts under the command of Mr. 
Harewood. He expressed himself as 
very pleased with the deportment and 
appearance of the boys. 


His Excellency and party then in- 
spected the classrooms of the school, 
and repaired .o the main hall where, 
after a Prayer was offered by Pastor 
Magalee, he was welcomed to the 
School and garlanded by Miss Re- 
hannah Ally, one of the senior stu- 
dents. 


Reva I Wo sliter MeAyDEDr then 
formally introduced His Excellency to 
the students in a short address, in 
which he stressed that His Excel- 
lency’s keen interest in the educational 
development of the Colony was easily 
proved by his presence there that 
afternoon. He felt sure that in time 
the School would come to be recog- 
nized as a potent factor in the educa- 
tional and cultural development of the 
Upper Courantyne area. 


Asked by the Rev. Mr. Magalee, 
who acted as Master of Ceremonies, to 
address a few words to the students, 
His Excellency, replying, struck a 
happy and informal note from the out- 
set. He declared that he did not pro- 
pose to make a speech, as he had al- 
ready made one elsewhere and that 
his hearers had already listened to sey- 
eral that very afternoon. He asked to 
be allowed just to sit and talk to them, 
He assured the children that they were 


Two 


Magalee 


Ti 


British Guiana ts the last of the 
present over-seas mission fields of 
the United Lutheran Church in 
Amerca to which The Luther 
League of America has turned to 
make a substantial contribution in 
the form of enlarged and improved 
equipment for the advancement of 
the kingdom enterprise in that 
place. 


It is education under Christian 
auspices that the youth of Bcitish 
Guiana need so sorely. The Luther 
League of America wants to assist 
the Chutch in giving to them the 
education which they need. 


The bulk of the $25,000 which 
is to be raised between now and its 
next convention in July, 1949, is 
to be used for the building and 
equipping of the Peace High School 
at Skeldon, British Guiana. 


All monies gathered in 1947 and 
not required to send a Youth 
Helper to China (all over $3,500) 
will be applied on this part of the 
joint-project of the tti-ennium. 


The SHARE of each state and 
synodical Luther League indicated 
on the opposite page is approxt- 
mately one-third of what will be 
required of each if the total pro- 
ject is to be completed in the three- 
yeat pertod—-$25,000. 


We 


tt 


th 


extremely lucky to have a High School 
established right on their very door- 
step, so to speak, so that they would 
not have the trouble and expense of 
going all the way to Georgetown in 
order to get a Secondary Education. 
The Governor added that the Couran- 
tyne was a very nice place and that 
he himself liked it and its people very 
much. He always enjoyed his visits to 
it, the country air, the reireshing 
breezes, the hospitality of the people. 
Now they were able to stay right at 
home and enjoy all this and at the 
same time get higher education just 
as their brothers and sisters in George- 
town. 


He hoped that the School would go 
from strength to strength, and advised 
them to build their “dream” school 
which the Rev. Mr. Magalee had pic- 
tured to him, and he was sure their 
efforts would be amply rewarded. He 
would like to thank the Scouts and 
their Scoutmaster for the very fine 
turn-out they had given him, and the 
young lady for the garland and very 
nice words of welcome presented him. 


A Vote of Thanks was moved by 
Miss Barbara Sadool, a junior student 
and seconded by the Headmaster, Mr. 
Harewood, in a short speech, in which 
he affirmed that the aims of the School 
were to teach, not only academic sub- 
jects, but citizenship and cultural ap- 
preciation. 


His Excellency congratulated the 
mover and seconder of the Vote of 
Thanks, and the visit, terminated with 
the singing of the National Anthem 
and the taking of photographs. 

Since the visit of His Excellency the 
Governor the School has grown to 
100 students. The building is over- 
crowded by 20 students, and even 
though there are others who wish to 
enter High School, we cannot accom- 
modate them. There are also no other 
available buildings for rental. 


We must hurry and erect our 
“dream’ building to which the Gover- 
nor referred. We are at present grad- 
ing and fencing a portion of land 
granted to us by the Sugar Estate 
Authorities. We hope the day is not 
far off when our dream of buildings 
will come true, when we will be able 
to provide accomodations for every 
boy and girl who desires to attend 
High School. 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


Northern California 


By Fred Fiedler 


Contributions in 1946 
Youth Work in Europe (Hungary) 


China-Skeldon Project 
Share in 1947 
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| $50.00 has been received from the Luther League of Ohio in the China-Skeldon Project Fund. 
The raising of the funds for the 


construction of the necessary build- 
ings properly to equip the Peace High 
School at Skeldon, British Guiana, is 
{the major part of the China-Skeldon 
} project which The Luther League of 
America is promoting in the tri- 
fiennium, 1947-1949. The first $3,500 of 
ithe total of $25,000 which is being 
raised will be devoted to the sending 
fand support of a Youth Helper in 
China for a year. 

The program, Old and New China 
Looks to Christ, was made available 
ito Luther Leagues for use in connec- 
tion with Luther League Missionary 
Way (January 26, 1947). It your 
League did not put on this program 
at that time, secure sufficient copies 
now and plan to present it at the earli- 
est possible time. And don’t forget: 
A generous offering is requested for 
the combined project. 


FEBRUARY, 1947 
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Chairman, Life Service Committee 


Luther League of America 


THE BOARD OF 
AMERICAN MISSIONS 


Our United Lutheran Church in 
America has designated February as 
the time for special emphasis upon its 
work with American Missions. Our 
Board of American Missions aids in 
the establishment and support of new, 
or small, congregations in all areas of 
our great America (Alaska, Canada, 
United States, and West Indies). 


Initiative for new congregations is 
in the synods, aud the establishment 
and maintenance of such congrega- 
tions is chiefly in the board. The Di- 
vision of American Missions has been 
established in the National Lutheran 
Council and the U. L. C. A. cooper- 
ates, through official representation, in 
all matters of cooperation between the 
constituent members of the National 
Lutheran Council. 


This board is organized with two 
main departments: I, Department of 
Missions, and Il, Department or 
Church Extension and Finance. The 
work of these departments is directed 
by six divisional committees as fol- 
lows: English Missions, Linguistic In- 
terests, Latin America, Church Exten- 
sion, Finance, Survey and Research. 
This board accepts responsibility also 
for special assignments by the Church 
such as study of rural problems, the 
mountain work in Virginia, special 
work among the Jews and_ special 
work among Negroes. 


The board operates at present under 
the direction of a staff of five full- 
time secretaries. In addition the treas- 
urer serves without salary. For field 
work the board has a staff of board 
missionaries, of thirty or more, who 
serve by direct appointment from the 
board, to give special services to con- 
gregations as pastors. Vhe roll of mis- 
sionary pastors in normal times is 
more than 500. Special assignments to 
this board by the Church requires men 
of special gifts and training. 


Four 
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By JOHN P. SHANNON 


Ne 1144 6 


Zo is 


‘The sources of income for this board 
are: apportionment allocation, contri- 
butions by auxiliaries (Womens Mis- 


sionary Society, Children of the 
Church, and Luther League), desig- 
nated gifts from groups and_ indivi- 
duals, interest on loans, legacies, in- 
cluding income from the investment 
of trust funds. The income of this 


board for the current operation is 


approximately $800,000. 


From ocear: unto ocean | 
Our land shall own Thee Lord, 
And, filled with true devotion, 
Obey Thy sovereign Word. 
Our prairies and our mountains, | 
Forest and fertile field, 
Our rivers, lakes, and fountains, 
To Thee shall tribute yield. 


O Christ, for Thine own glory, 
And for our country’s weal, | 
We humbly plead before Thee, 
Thyself in us reveal; 
And may we know, Lord Jesus, 
The touch of Thy dear hand; | 
And, healed of our diseases, 
The tempter’s power withstand. 


Our Saviour King, defend us, 

And guide where we should go; 
Forth, with Thy message send us, 
Thy love and light to show; 
Tul, fired with true devotion, 

Enkindled by Thy Word, 
From ocean unto ocean 
Our land shall own Thee Lord. 


—Robert Murray 


“After this I beheld, and, lo, a great 
multitude, which no man could num- 
ber, of all nations, and kindreds, and 
people, and tongues, stood before the 
throne, and before the Lamb, clothed 
with white robes, and palms in their 
hands: 


And cried with a loud voice saying, 
Salvation to our God which sitteth 
upon the throne, and unto the Lamb.” 


Revelation 7:9) 10 


HURL 


AMERICAN 
MISSIONS 
MONTH 


WHAT MY LEAGUE CAN DO 


Pray for our missionaries and all | 
unchurched people. 


Intermediates be sure to use the: 
Topic for February 23. 
Young People be sure to use the 


Topic for February 9. 


All Leagues hold a Mission Study ° 
class on “The Christian and Race”. 


Make a study of the mission work: 
being done in your city or community, , 
with special emphasis upon the efforts ; 
to reach the Jews, negroes, or other: 
racial minority groups. 

Select a special Home Mission pro- - 
ject—-do something for a home mission } 
near you. 


Do some missionary work in your; 
own group; set up an evangelistic pro- + 
gram for winning other young people > 
to your League and your Church. 


WHAT CAN I DO? 


Pray for our missionaries 
unchurched people. 


and ali 


Be a missionary myself; invite my | 
friends and acquaintances to come and 
hear the good news of Salvation. 


Acquaint myself with the great mis- 
sionary program of my church through- 
out America. 

Consider whether I have the talents; 
necessary for a Home Missionary; and 
ask God whether He would use me: 
in such full time service. 


Participate in any congregational 
home-visitation effort; or in a com- 
munity religious survey. Set a good | 
example for my friends by regular at- 
tendance at Worship, Sunday school, | 
and Luther League. Make 4 special | 
gift to the Board of American Mis-- 
sions through the Sunday school offer-- 
ing; or participate in a special project} 
of your Luther League, . 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


THE LUTHER LEAGUE 


yook ~ of- Che ~ Month Club 


_ There have been repeated requests 
for the re-organization of the Luther 
League Reading Course which was 
discontinued in 1944. The Reading 
Course as it was previously operated 
had the basic fault of a list of books 
prepared many months in advance of 
the time when they would be used. 
There was no way of suggesting new 
and possibly more suitable books as 
they appeared from the press in any 
given year. 


The officers of the Luther League 
of America have been seeking for a 
more flexible plan. It is believed that 
in the new Book-of-the-Month Club 
plan the suggestion that a more up- 
to-date list of books be provided will 
have been followed. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


FOR SENIORS 


The “Jaugled Shecu 


Alta Halverson Seymour 


shy, 
unravel 
that 


Solveig, a 
termines to 
Nazi suspicion 
surprises even 


resourcefulness that 


of the Norwegians 


faith in God. 


FEBRUARY, 1947 


Westminster Press, 


timid Norwegian 
the tangled 
surround her 
by her 

quick wit in the face of danger and by the 
f comes to her 
the midst of a difficult situation. 


herself 


The story pays tribute to the heroic efforts 
who are 
ruins of their town with scant materials which 
remain after the looting and ravages of the war. 


Tt is an inspiring tale of a people who are 
lifted from the hurts of war by a magnificent 


Each month The Luther League 
Review and The Lutheran will carry 
the look selected for that month for 
each of the age-groups in the organ- 
ization—Intermediates, Seniors, and 
Young People. Be sure to look for the 
listing of the books. 


_ These books will be selected by five 
judges, three of whom are not con- 
nected with the Luther League of 
America, but who are completely in 
touch with the publication of new 
books of all kinds. Mrs. Thelma Ruff, 
former Literature Secretary of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania, a well- 
known reviewer of books and wife of 
the Editor of The Lutheran will head 
this group. 


FOR FEBRUARY 


Luther Leagues or individual mem- 
bers of the Luther League may enroll 
in the Luther League Book-of-the- 
Month Club by sending in an enroll- 
ment card to the office of The Luther 
League of America, 405 Muhlenberg 
Building, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadel- 
phia 7, Pa. Membership will pledge 
the member to purchase any five books 
per year from those proposed. 


Upon receipt of the membership 


card, members may order from any 
branch of the United Lutheran Publi- 
cation House the current month’s 


selection (or any title selected in pre- 
vious months) by stating the number 
on his membership card. To all such 
members a discount of 10 per cent on 
the selling price will be granted. 


The World of Justus fPalchuer 


Delber Wallace Clark 
Muhlenberg Press, $2.50 


A fascinating story of a pioneer missionary. 


A biography of the first Lutheran pastor to be ordained in America. William Penn 
sold Justus Falckner on America. The needs he found in men’s hearts crystalized the call 
to a Christian mission. His life became one of wide influence in establishing Lutheran 
parishes in the Hudson Valley. 


The book depicts social, religious and political life in early Colonial America. 


FOR JUNIOR HI—INTERMEDIATES 


$2.00 

girl, de- 
threads _ of 
family. She 

courage and 


rescue In 


rebuilding the 


Going ou Scxteen 


Betty Cavanna 
Stakes”’) 
$2.00 


(author of “Puppy 


Westminster Press, 


“To be eighteen and an artist’? was the 
cherished ambition of Julie, an awkward four- 


teen year-old. She, like so many of her age, 
thought that no one else could have troubles 
as she had troubles. Her chief comfort is 
“Sonny’’—thoroughbred collie “born to be a 
champion’’. 

A story interesting and helpful enough to 
be chosen by The New York Herald-Tribune 
on its Spring Book Festival (1946) for early 


teen-agers. 


Five 


- NUMBER of new factors are 
entering into American life 
during these post-war days. 
One of them is the decreasing 

age at which marriage takes place. 
During the 1930’s there was a tendency 


for young people to organize their 
homes later in their twenties rather 


than earlier as today. The reverse is 
true now to a great extent. This means 
that young men and women 21, 22 
years of age are being married and 
are organizing their homes. What shall 
the Church do about working with this 
particular group of young adults? 


Secretary Frease Confers 

Secretary Joseph W. Frease and his 
associate the Rey. William J. Ducker 
conferred with representatives of the 
Executive Board of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America concerning 
a number of matters pertaining to 
young people’s work. In this confer- 
ence, which took place some time ago, 
the problem of the young adult was 
discussed. It was felt that none of the 
organizations of the Church were do- 
ing anything vital in this field and that 
the time had come when we should 
recognize that there is need for some 
one of the agencies to undertake de- 
veloping a vital program of action for 
these young adults 


Committee Organized 
The Luther League of America, 
through its Executive Secretary, has 
called together a committee to under- 
take the development of a program for 


these young people. There are five 
members on the central committee. 
Six 


The Rev. 
Navy Chaplain, and now Pastor at St. 
Luke’s Church, Silver Spring, Md., and 


Robert E. Lee, formerly a 


ASG) el mocmabyar or wae IW, IL, C, A 
Committee on Army and Navy Work, 
has been appointed to represent the 
ministry. Mrs- Paul H. Cover, a mem- 
ber of Trinity Church, New Brighton, 
Pa., and also Chairman of the Edu- 
cational Committee of the Luther 
League of America, and Mr. Eugene 
D. Geiger, a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Luther League of 
America are members representing 
directly the Executive Committee of 
the Luther League of America. Miss 
Janet Brill of St. Paul’s Church, Glen- 
side, Pa., past president of the Phila- 
delphia District Luther League, was 
appointed to represent state and dis- 
trict organizations. The Chairman of 
the Committee is the Rey. Dr. Paul C. 
White, Secretary for Religious Educa- 
tion and Young people’s Work of the 
United Lutheran Synod of New York. 


Luthe 


By PAUL C. WHLTE 


Chairman of 
Special Committee 


Plans Developed 

Mhis; Committee has had) several 
meetings and has undertaken the de-- 
velopment of a program of action jfor- 
young adult Lutherans. This program 1 
was launched January 1, 1947. It is; 
hoped that young adult groups thatt 
have already been organized will find | 
much help and encouragement in the: 
program that is being planned, and} 
that other groups will organize and {| 
avail themselves of this service. 


Topics for Young Adult Groups are: 
being prepared on a monthly basis and 
are being published in The Luther 
League Review. Groups interested in 
the use of these topics may subscribe} 
for The Luther League Review at cur-- 
rent annual subscription rates or may, 
subscribe for the monthly re-prints ot 
them at $1.00 per year. Single copies o/ 
the re-prints will be 10 cents each. 
It is purposed to discuss timely topics 
that are primarily of interest to young» 


JANUARY 


rate. of. $1.00 per year. 


A YOUNG ADULT MANUAL 
about March lst. 


Programs Proposed for Young rtdulte 


JANUARY-JUNE, 1947 


—TWO FAMILIES UNDER ONE ROOF 
FEBRUARY—THE CHRISTIAN AND SOCIAL DRINKING 


MARCH —WIDENING THE CIRCLE 
APRIL —WHERE’S THE BREAKDOWN? 
| MAY —CAN WE STOP NOW? 
JUNE 


—LOOKING TOWARD LUTHERAN WORLD FEDE -ATION 
Source material on these subjects will appear | 
the title, PROGRAM FOR YOUNG ADULTS. | 


Re-prints in pamphlet form will be available at 10 cents each, or at a subscription 


is now 
Probable price 35 cents. 


in this magazine monthly under 


in preparation and will be available 
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League Lauuches 


married couples, to older young people 
who have not yet organized their 
homes, and to others more mature. 


Special Manual to be Published. The 
United Lutheran Publication House is 
cooperating wholeheartedly in this new 
adventure and is planning to publish 
a manual for the organization and de- 
velopment of young adult groups. It 
is expected that the manual will be 
available about March Ist. The prob- 
able price is 35 cents. The pastors of 
the Church will, upon request, be pro- 
vided one complimentary copy by 
The Luther League of America. 


Present Organized Groups to be En- 
listed. It is recognized that there are 
many groups in the Church already 
organized, known as young couples’ 
clubs, young married people’s groups, 
and young adult groups, that now are 
not affliated in any national organ- 
ization and do not have helpful ma- 
terials prepared for their use by any 
iW, IG, (Co AN Bosicl @r elacney, Ite ss 
hoped that these groups will register 
with The Luther League of America. 
To each of them a charter as a Chap- 
ter of Loyalty will be issued. 


Three-Fold Purpose 


The new program for young Lu- 
theran adults is to be developed along 
three lines: (1) Education, (2) Serv- 
ice, (3) Fellowship and Social. It is 
recognized that in the further develop- 
ment of the work with young adults 
there is need for a varied program and 
yet there must be behind it a genuine 
educational appeal to all. It is pur- 
posed to urge these groups to organ- 
ize their program along educational, 
devotional and worshipful lines. It is 
recognized also that these groups de- 
sire to do something worthwhile and 
therefore service projects of various 
types are to be planned and suggested. 
It is purposed to keep the program 
thoroughly practical and helpful to 
both the local church and the Church- 
at-large. It is recognized also that 
these young people desire a rich pro- 
gram, including fellowship and social 
activities. Helps will also be suggested. 
Seven 
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The Name—Loyal 
This new organization being pro- 
jected for our Church is to be known 
as the League of Young Adult Lu- 
therans. Since at the present time we 
are alphabet minded, one can see the 
first letters of each word spell the 
word Loyal. As we begin to move for- 
ward with this part of the work, it is 
our hope that young adult Lutherans 
will always be loyal to their Church. 


What To Do Now 


If your local congregation has at the 
present time a young adults’ club or 


some such type of co-educational 
group, we request you to write The 
Luther League of America, 1228 


Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa., for in- 
formation concerning this entire pro- 
gram. Write today and have your 
group become a Chapter in this latest 
adventure in service within our Church. 


PHOTO BY PHILIP GENDREAU 


A PROGRAM FOR YOUNG ADULTS 
By HAROLD W. REISCH 


Published for the Use of Chapters of 


LEAGUE OF YOUNG ADULT LUTHERANS 


by 


THE LUTHER LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


Che Christian and Social Drinking 


You are called upon to assist the National Lutheran 
Council, Division of Welfare, and your pastor in reporting 
the names of any members of your parish who are patients 
in Government Hospitals, Veterans and general military. 
You can help by checking the Service Roll of your congre- 
gation and indicating the names of those who are or will 
be hospitalized in a Government Hospital. You can further 
assist by sending, through the pastor, the parish bulletin 
and a devotional booklet to the patient. Please ask your 
pastor to use the card (a copy of which is given below) 
immediately, so that the official chaplain or contact pastor 
can be notified promptly. 

Respectfully, 
CARL R. PLACK 


Institutional Chaplaincy Service 
National Lutheran Council 
1915 N. Roosevelt St., Arlington, Va. 


ra 


NATIONAL LUTHERAN COUNCIL 


Dear Pastor Plack: 


The person whose name is given below is in 


‘Print or Typewrite 
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HPAL Ist 


There will be an advance in subscription rates to 
The Luther League Review. Prices in its production 
have been advancing for years, but its rates remained 
the same. Reluctantly, but of necessity, The Luther 
League of America increases the subscription rates 
of its monthly magazine. 


Single subscriptions |! 


$1.50 | 


Clubs of five subscriptions to one address 
$1.25 each 


Clubs of ten or more to one address 


$1.15 each 


ap aE 


Something New! 


Special Rates for two-year and three-year subscrip- 
tions to The Luther League Review 


Two-year subscriptions 
$2.50 each 


Three-year subscriptions 


$3.00 each 


Notice is hereby given that subscription rates to 
its quarterlies will also advance in accordance with 
greatly increased costs of manufacture. Details will 
be given in the March issue of The Luther League 
Review. 


Watch for the change in rates for 
The Senior Topics Quarterly 
and 
The Intermediate Quarterly Helps 
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Well, how do you like our new shingle? We rather 
like it. It has the feeling of being up to date—perish the 
thought that anything around here should become mouldv 
and musty with age!—and it goes very well with our in- 
terior remodeling. Come in and see for yourself. 

We disposed of our old show case and the miscel- 
laneous tables used for displays in favor of new book 
shelves around the walls—book shelves with cabinets under 
them—and we find them not only more attractive, but 
also more efficient. This arrangement also gives us space 
for more of your favorite big chairs—the kind that are 
conducive either to meditation or casual discussion. We 
now have the sort of “fireplace room” that we believe every 
church should have as a meeting place for its young people. 
There is nothing like a log fire and a bowl of popcorn or 
a cup of cocoa to coax conversation from the shy and 
tongue-tied. And there is something about an open fire 
that soothes and subdues. A discussion does not become 
an argument in the face of its friendly glow. 


Such a room would tend to eliminate that awful period 
of silence which usually descends on a group of Luther 
Leaguers when the leader, having finished his remarks, be- 
gins to ask questions in an effort to start a discussion of 
the topic. Some Leagues are blessed with leaders who 
have native ability—people who know how to stimulate 
discussion, and other people who are not bashful about 
expressing their own opinions—but they are the exception, 
not the rule. Therefore, most Leagues must resort to other 
methods of arousing conversational consideration of the 
problem before the group. 

Seating arrangement, as we have just suggested, is 
important. Very few churches have a fireplace room, and 
the architecture and furnishings of the rest will of neces- 
sity impose restrictions. However, it should be possible in 
most churches to rearrange chairs occasionally and we 
would suggest an informal circle or semi-circle as the best 
grouping to stimulate discussion. Bring a few pillows and 
puffs from home some evening and forget that there are 
chairs. Sit on the floor! Stand on the steps, in the hall, or 
on the curb—do something to stimulate the natural con- 
ditions under which your Leaguers talk freely. But do not 
make a habit of doing any one of the above mentioned 
things. 

So much for the seating arrangement. Comes now a 
discourse on the mechanics of discussion. The formal ways 
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to examine a topic are by debate or by panel discussion. 
In a debate the question is argued by two or four persons, 
who take sides, state their points, arrive at a conclusion, 
and later reply to the remarks made by the opposite side. 
On a panel discussion four people consider the various as- 
pects of a subject and comment upon them informally, 
not with the idea of reaching any conclusions. Their mis- 
sion is merely to present the topic from several different 
argles and let the listening individuals come to their own 
conclusions. 


Such formal programs do not solve the problem of 
getting discussion as spontaneous as combustion. However, 
they do train the participants to express their opinions 
before a group, which fact certainly will be beneficial to 
the League in the future. For mass participation in the 
discourse, try placing four or five panel people in the 
audience—without advertising the fact to the Leaguers in 
general. They should be well prepared, with the facts of 
the topic fixed clearly in their minds. Then proceed as 
follows. Have one person on the panel ask a question, and 
have another answer it. Or have the first person make a 
statement and plan to follow it with a question and answer. 
Very shortly every one should be talking about the subject 
(not all at once!) and you should need a leader only to keep 
the discussion from digressing too far afield. 


Sometimes the trouble behind a lethargic group of 
Luther Leaguers is just lagging interest—period!—and not 
an acute case of tongue-tieditis. Ruth Greve, prexy of the 
Luther League of Illinois, writes that Chicago District is 
tackling that problem in this manner. The officers of the 
District meet on the second Monday of the month at seven 
o’clock, and then at eight o’clock they hold a “Luther’ 
League Institute’ to which representatives from every 
League in the city of Chicago and its suburbs are invited. 
They have a brief business meeting followed by an out-of- 
the-city speaker (in July or August it was Alvin Schaediger, 
and in September, Dr. Gould Wickey, Executive Secretary 
of the Board of Education, U. L. C. A., for instance!) 
or a discussion of the various phases of Luther League 
work by the officers and departmental secretaries. You need 
to keep in touch with The Luther League of America to 
keep local enthusiasm high. And reading The Review is 
second only to national conventions in maintaining excite- 
ment for Luther League and its projects. 
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UN and relaxation are natural 
human desires. We all need to 
share them with friends, as 


well as to have times of enjoy- 
ment alone. Yet it is not always easy 
to satisfy these needs. 


Sometimes, when we are away from : 
terribly , 


home and friends, we get 
bored and lonesome. Many young peo- 
ple, while in service, discovered that 
furloughs and liberty did not always 
mean good times, but rather increased 
feelings of unhappiness. Many people 
are ill-at-ease with any but very fa- 
miliar friends or their immediate fam- 
ily. Not being good mixers a party can 
be almost painful for them. 

Playing upon such feelings, a cult 
has grown up, which says that drink- 
ing will provide fun, relaxation, and 
social ease. Devotees of this cult main- 
tain that the only way to zestful liv- 
ing is through cocktails, wine, or beer. 
50,000,000 people in the United States 
seek pleasure according to this formula. 
They may differ as to the flavoring 
they prefer, but it is of course the 
alcoholic content of the beverage which 
is important to the cult. 


A certain amount of alcohol will 
make one forget that he is bored or 
lonesome. Strangers will seem more 
like friends. Drab and dismal surround- 
ings will seem cheerful. For a time, at 
least, one will have a feeling of well- 
being when under the influence of alco- 
hol. It is, perhaps, for these reasons 
that drinkers in the United States spent 
over $7,000,000,000 in 1944 for beverage 
alcohol. 
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bouquet, 
though 
praised in the advertisements, do not 
make alcoholic beverages attractive to 
many confirmed drinkers, who testify 


Flavor, 
lightness, 


that they dislike the taste of their 
drinks. Nor are there many people who 
profess to see any value in the later 
stages of intoxication when one begins 
to stagger, and speech and sight are 
affected. It is rather the first stage of 


ONE AVERAGE 
GLASS OF 
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ONE(102) 
GLASS OF 
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Ss 


NT OF ALCOHOL 


drunkenness, in which the unpleasant 
seems to become pleasant which con- 
stitutes the drawing-power of alcohol. 


Why then is alcohol viewed with 
suspicion by many people? And why 
do not drinkers limit their consumption 
to the first step of intoxication? Per- 
haps the experience of a certain WAC 
will illumine the issue. 

This girl was born in a New Eng- 
land town where her father, a heavy 
drinker, was always the object of scorn. 
She joined the Army, partly to escape 
the embarrassment caused by her fa- 
ther’s drunkenness. Then, while on a 
date one night, she began to drink to 
keep company with her friends. The 
effect of alcohol upon her self-restraint 
was such that she lost consciousness, 
and awoke in her barracks with no 
recollection of what had happened. 
She realized that she might have made 
some very costly mistakes, while drunk, 
and she hated herself for playing the 
same role she despised in her father. 
She determined never to drink again 
because, as she later put it, she ‘wants 
to know what is going on.” 


The Meaning of Intoxication 


This WAC wondered how alcohol 
destroyed her rational control of her 
own actions. Well, popular opinion 
rates alcohol as a stimulant, permitting 
one to enjoy life more when under its 
influence. But like many a popular no- 
tion this is incorrect. Alcohol is a de- 
pressant, or perhaps it is better de- 
scribed as an anaesthetic. Its chemical 
make-up and its action on the brain and 
nervous system are much like that of 
ether. 


When alcohol is drunk, it rapidly 
passes from the stomach into the blood- 
stream and thence to all parts of the 
body, including the brain. In the brain 
it deadens or depresses all the functions 
of the nervous system, affecting first 
the outer cortical which controls our 
ability to evaluate and criticise our 
own actions and the actions of others. 
This means that normal social and 
moral restraints are relaxed. Thus what 
seems like a stimulation of our enjoy- 
ment of life is actually a lessening of 
our sensitivity to standards of taste and 
decency, Losing the ability to discrimi- 
nate between the good and bad in hu- 
mor, manners and appearance means 
that any action, no matter how dis- 
tasteful to a normal person, tends to 
become acceptable to the drinker. A 
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Straight 


doctor once made recordings of the 
conversations at what was assumed 
to be a very brilliant cocktail party. 
Later he played these recordings back 
to the guests when they were sober. 
Ail of them were amazed to discover 
that what had seemed so brilliant was 
really dull and boresome. 

Intoxication in its first stage, before 
a physical effect is noticeable, means 
that one is acting without his custom- 
ary rational and moral restraints. 
Thus many doctors advise that it is 
dangerous to drink when one is under 
nervous strain. Consider the case of 
aman who, having just visited his son 
in a mental hospital where he learned 
his son would probably not recover, 
sought to relieve his anxiety by taking 
two drinks before lunch. He then re- 
turned to his office and shot and killed 
his best friend and business partner. 
He, later, had no recollection of this 
event. Many such cases, of going 
“berserk” after drinking, are on record. 


Dr. Haven Emerson, an authority 
in the field of public health, says: 

“Alcohol is responsible for more 
syphilis and gonorrhea in the youth of 
both sexes, whose sober good inten- 
tions are to avoid extra-marital ex- 
posure, than any other cause.” 


Dr. Ralph S. Banay, psychiatrist, in 
a study made at Sing Sing Prison, 
came to the conclusion that the major- 
ity of all sex and assault crimes were 
committed by inebriates, or by people 
temporarily under the influence of 
alcohol. 


The conclusion is unavoidable that 
alcohol lessens our social and moral 
restraints, and puts us in danger of do- 
ing many things which we greatly 
regret when sober. Nor is it necessary 
that the alcohol be taken in large 
amounts to produce such regrettable 
results. Here is the basis of the biblical 
warning, “Wine is a mocker, strong 
drink a brawler, and whosoever err- 
eth thereby is not wise.” (Proverbs 
20:1) St. Paul also warns us,” “And be 
not drunken with wine, wherein is riot, 
but be filled with the spirit.” (Ephe- 
sians 5:18) 


Chronic Alcoholism a Problem 

It has been established by doctors 
and social workers that there are over 
two million excessive drinkers in the 
United States, of whom 750,000 have 
gone so far in their drinking careers 
that they cannot hold a job and are 
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EFFECTS OF ALCOHOLIC CONTENT 


By Harold 
C. Letts 


showing definite signs 


<OF1 

of mental and phys- bog Ze 
ical deterioration, Breath Odey 

5 Eat areless, 
This latter group of Fluent 
chronic alcoholics jis 
larger than the com- 
bined number of ac- 
tive victims of tu- 
berculosis and infan- 
tile paralysis. hus % of 1% 
habitual drunkenness ee 
a hoe ; 5 Unintelligible, 
is a _ serious public Helpless, 
health menace. To Stuporous 


the individual it is 

fully as tragic as was the situation of 
Don Birnam of “The Lost Weekend”. 
Both the motion picture and the novel 
of that title give very fair pictures of 
what chronic alcoholism means. The 
drunk is scorned by friends and neigh- 
bors. His family life is seriously dis- 
rupted. In his own eyes he is a pitiable 
wreck. The sign of his addiction is 


that he must drink to forget how 
wretched drink has made him. 
Modern medical investigation of 


chronic excessive drinking reveals a 
variety of causes. In some cases it is 
feeblemindedness. In others it is in- 
cipient mental disease, such as, schizo- 
phrenia or epilepsy. In still other 
cases the inebriate may be a neurotic, 
fearing the problems of ordinary living 
and therefore seeking comfort and es- 
cape through intoxication. But at least 
half of all the drunkards began as 


moderate drinkers, and gradually built 
up an almost unshakable dependence 
soothing qualities” of alcohol. 


upon the 


but it doesn't really 
stimulate the drinker 


Deciding About Alcohol 


Because alcohol robs man of his nor- 
mal rational and moral controls, and 
because it may lead to excessive drink- 
ing and chronic alcoholism, its bev- 
erage use has almost always been reg- 
ulated by society. For the same reasons 
individuals must decide about their atti- 
tude toward alcohol. 

It is generally agreed that, if re- 
peated, drinking to excess is a danger- 
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sign that one is psychologically vul- 
nerable to alcohol. Alcoholics Anony- 
mous, a group of “arrested alcoholics” 
who are doing a remarkable work in 
rehabilitating excessive drinkers, have 
found in their own experience that 
such a yulnerable person can never 
learn to moderate in the use of alcohol. 
His only hope is in complete absten- 
tion if he is to avoid the pitfalls of 
drunkenness. Their testimony is sup- 
ported by most doctors and psychia- 
trists working in the field. If a person 
is having trouble with alcohol, he 
should read the book ‘Alcoholics 
Anonymous”, or attend one of their 
meetings. These are held weekly in 
most cities. Look them up in the tele- 
phone directory, or call the Social 
Service Exchange. A wise counselor, 
perhaps a pastor or doctor, can 
give help. 


also 


But what about “moderate”, ‘social’ 
drinking? Many people will say it does 
no harm, and so they drink to be 
fashionable, and to share in the gla- 
mour surrounding alcohol. People act 
surprised or offended if you refuse to 
drink with them. They may even im- 
ply you are weak if you cannot “take 
your whiskey straight’. What a cult 
alcohol has built up on the false pre- 
mise that it is a stimulant. It implies 
that a man can best find companion- 
ship and contentment when he is 
slightly drugged, that he is at his best 
socially when his senses are dulled and 
his manners forgotten. 


Whether, because of alcohol’s long 
tradition in society, or because, taken 
in small amounts, alcohol’s mild seda- 
tive effects are enjoyable to them, some 
people of ordinarily good intentions do 
drink moderately. But note the severe 
limitations which such a scientific per- 
son as Dr. Haven Emerson places upon 
social drinking. He says:— 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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By the time the February issue of The Review reaches 
you the Ways and Means Committee of the Luther League 
of America will have completed a two-day session of busi- 
ness. A number of extremely important items were as- 
signed to this committee by the October session of the 
Executive Committee. The meeting, January 10 and 11, 
was held at the Theological Seminary in Maywood 
(Chicago), Illinois. 

January 9 was an important date in Luther League his- 
tory. On that day the Topics Committee met at the Palmer 
House, Chicago. Mrs. Ruth Martsolf Cover, our Educa- 
tional Secretary, was our representative and met with 
representatives of the Luther Leagues of the Augustana 
Synod, The American Lutheran Church, The Lutheran 
Free Church, The Suomi Synod, the Danish and Norwe- 
gian Lutheran Synods. This group selected the All-Lu- 
theran Senior Topics for 1948. Pastor Ducker also met 
with the Topics Committee. 


On the same day our President Howard Logan and the 
Executive Secretary met with representatives of the groups 
mentioned above and the President and Secretary of the 
Walther League (Missouri Synod) to discuss ways and 
means by which all Lutheran Youth groups in America 
may share with one another mutually desirable parts of 
their programs. 

Below we have listed the Synodical, State and District 
Leagues which met their quotas in full for the Sustaining 
Membership Fund in 1946. We list these because they are 
the groups who have gone the “Second Mile” in their 
support of the Luther League of America. These have 
given their full share of volunteer gifts beyond the quota 
for Dues in 1946. Congratulations and thanks, Leaguers! 


Sustaining Membership Honor Roll 


Quota Paid 

Southern Calivornan enna see $ 60.00 $ 81.00 
| WHEE NOSIS 7 Gagntine Sareea Reto 160.00 221.00 
LG TEHEVOEN. Lite te cbt oA UR nies Sa 85.00 105.71 
MISES Ct ante cet re Aes coy ee 125.00 134.75 
MASSISSID Pi wee Cnated et nea 10.00 10.00 
INteb tas ka tee aeereien., Choweny ae 60.00 64.00 
ING WIAeRSE yom hte Nees: ate 130.00 139.03 
Newaeorks Faia Gas ciat ak See 250.00 250.23 
Centrale Pentisyivantaln ts eee 260.00 287.00 
NCR ALS ie eae ts I Sees sh Rc pects hn, ace 55.00 58.00 
NANISLERTAWTEWS "iat Grn rn a edhe OR Va ace 220.00 230.00 

Anniversary Fund Honor Roll 
The following Synodical, State and District Leagues 


have completed their Anniversary Fund Quotas. They are 
in the order of completion: 


Quota Paid 
iceorgia-Alabamal a) .ea) a $ 325.00 $ 360.06 
AVES IIa eee Mast ys. ce mata Cac 1050.00 1093.03 
SSE She ape SieMivey Sean datas tpt Oe A 175.00 255.85 
NeW Else Vs icaeMertce Rec 795.00 900.57 
ING Chay IMIOUMNENI so 55cscoane 75.00 124.85 
New Werle valet ccna relied 1200.00 1287.13 
lin O1ssee merece ce oe 900.00 988.25 
Nai y lanier crete ener 975.00 978.00 
[Oma mea npc Ne cena Ree i os 475.00 475.00 
Kentucky-Tennessee ......... 250.00 250.00 
South Carolina, Meee ty 1150.00 1224.09 
Southern California ........., 200.00 200.00 
Canada Saptari arash See: 1100.00 1312.70 
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WHAT IS THE ORIGIN OF THE POCKET 
TESTAMENT LEAGUE? 


The Pocket Testament League was founded by Mrs. 
Charles M. Alexander in her school days in Birmingham, 
England, as a means of winning her friends to Christ. 

It was launched as a world-wide movement in Phila- 
delphia in 1908 by Mr. Charles M. Alexander and IDie. Ij. 
Wilbur Chapman during their evangelistic campaign in the 
United States. From that time the PTL (Pocket Testa- 
ment League) formed an integral part of their work as 
they journeyed around the world. It has spread in a mar- 
velous manner until nearly 7,000,000 members are enrolled 
in the movement throughout the world. There are no fees 
or dues of any kind, no obligations except making it the 
habit of your life to read a portion of the Bible daily and 
carry a Testament with you. 


God’s Word is our great heritage, 
And shall be ours forever; 
To spread its light from age to age 
Shall be our chief endeavor. 
Through life it guides our way, 
In death it is our stay, 
Lord, grant, while worlds endure, 
We keep its teaching pure. 
Throughout all generations. 
May we, O God, prayerfully aad believingly read Thy 
Holy Word each day, and faithfully live Thy teachings. 
Amen. 


How easy it is to become one of those who belong 
to the PTL of the Luther League of America. Simply 
write to Luther League of America, 405 Muhlenberg Build- 
ing, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Penna. and ask for 
the free material available on becoming a PTL member. 


WEEKLY BIBLE THOUGHTS FOR FEBRUARY 


By MISS MABEL SEAGLE 
PTL Chairman, Luther League of America 


LOVE, TRUTH, AND COURAGEOUS THOUGHTS 


Sunday, February 2nd 
Read Mark 12:30-32 


What is the first great commandment? 

Does it deal with love? 

February is a month of love. Messages of love have 
been sent for years to those whom we love to show 
that we hold them very dear. 


Sunday, February Sth 
Read John 3:16 
What was God's great promise? 
Is our love that great? 
Read John 13:34-35, 15:13; Romans 13:8-10 
What did Jesus say of love? 


Sunday, February 16th 
Read Proverbs 12:19 


How did George Washington fulfill this verse of scrip- 
ture as a youth? 

Abraham Lincoln fulfilled this verse also when he be- 
came known as “Honest Abe’. Can we too fulfill 
this verse? 


Sunday, February 23rd 
Read I Corinthians 16:13 


Does this verse of scripture fit the two great men of 
our country whose birthdays we celebrate in Feb- 
ruary? 

Were they strong? Can we be that strong? 

Did they fight and quit like men? 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


Invitations 


These 
hearts which the group can make fol- 


may be written on small 
lowing a League meeting. Perhaps 
someone in the local group can sug- 
gest an original verse, making sure to 
include the day, date, time and place. 
All young people of League age in the 
Church, should be sent an invitation. 


Valentine Heart Throb 


If the group numbers as many men 
aS women, the names of the men 
should be written on hearts, which 
are pinned to a folding screen, or 
sheet, and hung at one end of the 
room. Small numbered arrows are 
given the girls. Blindfolded, each girl 
is to pin her arrow on her “heart 
throb”. If the group does not number 
an even number of men and women, 
names of prominent movie actors and 
actresses may be used on the hearts. 


Telegrams 


Armed with pencil and paper, each 
person is asked to write a telegram, 
using the letters of the word Valen- 
tine (or Cupid or Heart). Each word 
of the telegram must begin with one 
of the letters of the word chosen. Ex- 
ample: Victor always leaves. early 
now, to insure news. Edith. (Valen- 
tine) Limit the time for writing the 
telegrams, and have them read aloud 
after all have finished. 


Telephone 


This game will afford a variety in 
partners for the evening. Assign each 
person a telephone number upon en- 
trance. Pin it to the back of his or her 
collar. Have “central” keep a record 
of who has what number. Number 
boys and girls, or girls only. Boys and 
girls contact “central” and state that 
a five minute conversation is desired 
with so-and-so or such-and-such num- 
ber. Booths should be established (two 
chairs facing each other) for the per- 
iod of conversation with the telephone 
partner. “Central” gets the number by 
seating the girl in a certain “booth” 
and then directs the boy to go to that 
“booth”, designating it by number. 


Love Songs 


Prepare a list of songs well known 
to the group. Choose one line from 
each of these songs—a line not too 
familiar, which the leader reads and 
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ee hid s Da y Party 


By Connie S. Dropko 


pointing to some person in the group 
asks them to sing that line and the 
lines which follow. It’s not as easy 
as it sounds. 


SONG 


Love’s Old Sweet Song 

In the Evening By the Moonlight 

Nancy Lee 

Juanita 

Annie Laurie 

Comin’ Thro’ the Rye 

Long, Long Ago 

Believe Me If All 
Charms 

Little Annie Rooney 

Drink To Me Only With Thine Eyes 


LINE 


“Still to us at twilight’ 

“You can hear those banjoes ringing”’ 

“And every day when I’m away she’ll watch 
for mie?” 

“Where the warm light loves to dwell’ 

“Gave me her promise true” 

“Tf a body kiss a body” 

“Let me believe that you love as you loved’’ 

“Thou wouldst still be adored as this moment 
thou art” 

“Soon we'll marry”’ 

“Or leave a kiss within the cup” 


These are suggestions, you add 
others. Remember, the leader reads 
only the familiar line, and the other 
Leaguers are to finish the song, sing- 
ing the line given, and those follow- 
ing. 


Those Endearing Young 


Heart Relay 


Divide the group into teams. Give 
to the leader of each two large paper 
or cardboard hearts. At a given signal 
he is to run to the opposite side of 
the room but must step on one of the 
hearts each time. Any player who 
steps on the floor instead of the hearts 
must return and start over again. No 
player is permitted to shuffle across 
the room. He must pick up the hearts 
and move them ahead. 


Jumbled Love 


Ask the guests to unscramble the 
following words— 
Oely—Love 
Pucid—Cupid 
Hioprstuc—Courtship 
Dgeidnw—Wedding 
Nmeocra—Romance 
Tchma—Match 
Eleovrtu—True Love 
Rsvloe—Lovers 
Yntiifaf—A ffinity 
Aeshtr—Hearts 


Valentine Tossing 


Each guest is given ten small heart 
candies and is told to drop them from 
elbow height into a milk bottle placed 
on the floor. The person getting the 
largest number in wins. 


FEO) CON CA EIS 
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Heart Pass 


Several groups can play this at the 
same time. Give to each person in line 
a cup and a straw. In the cup have 
ten small cinnamon hearts. At a signal, 
the first person in each line is to inhale 
on the straw, picking up the small 
heart and passing it on to the second 
player. This continues until all the 
hearts have been passed from the 
leader to the last person in the line. 
The group finishing first is declared 
the winner. 


Hearts and Flours 


This may be used as a forfeit for the 
losers of one of the previous contests, 
or individuals may be chosen to par- 
ticipate. Bowls of flour are placed on 
a chair. In the middle of each bowl, a 
candy heart has been placed. Kneeling 
before the bowls the players are told 
to place their hands behind them, and 
attempt to get the candy heart out 
with their teeth. This is more fun for 
those who watch than for those parti- 
cipating. 
Hearts 


Arrange the letters spelling Hearts 
at the head of a sheet of paper. On 
the left list four or more nouns, one 
under the other; such as, vegetables, 
rivers, automobiles, towns, or any 
others you wish to use. The object 
of the game is to list under “H” the 
name of a vegetable, river, automobile 
and town beginning with that letter, 
then under “E” a vegetable, river, 
automobile and town beginning with 
that letter, and so forth until all the 
letters in the word “Hearts” have been 
used. Four points are scored for each 
listing selected by no one else in the 
room, and one point for each one used 
by more than one person. 


Singing Hearts 

Small hearts are hidden about the 
room, in fairly conspicuous places. 
Teams are chosen, or partners may 
work together. Only one person, how- 
ever, on each team is permitted to 
pick up the hearts when found. The 
player locating the heart must sing 
up the scale before it can be picked up. 
The group with the most hearts is 
declared the winner. 


Refreshments 


Coffee or hot chocolate with heart 
shaped cookies or cup cakes would be 
very appropriate. 


Thirteen 


"What Ged Soin 


N our study of the wedding sery- 

ice we have come to the half-way 

mark. Up to this time, the wed- 
ding party has been standing before 
the chancel of the Church. Now, ac- 
cording to the rubric, they are ready 
to go to the altar. Why does the party 
stop at the entrance to the chancel? 
Because there first must be assurance 
that all is in readiness before going 
to God’s altar where the marriage will 
be solemnized. By means of the In- 
vocation, God was called into the serv- 
ice. The Preface told the couple-to-be- 
married what marriage meant and ex- 


horted them to consider the Bible’s 
teachings about it. There was also a 
warning concerning probable crosses 


that might come into their marriage. 
Then it was learned that no one ob- 
jected to the union. In the identical 
questions asked bridegroom and bride, 
each denoted willingness to have the 
other and signified his or her reasons 
for wanting to be married. The bride’s 
father gave her to her husband-to-be. 
They are now prepared to enter into 
the Holy of Holies for the climax of 
the service. After placing the bride’s 
right hand in the groom’s hand, the 
pastor leads the procession to the 
altar, and there the wedding service 
continues. All that has gone before 
was preliminary. 


Before the altar the bridal couple 
take the solemn marriage vows. These 
vows are the most sacred, barring 
none other, of all vows taken between 
persons. We Christians take other 
vows of similar importance, such as, 
baptismal and confirmation vows, but 
these vows are made to God. In the 
marriage service, the vows are made 
to each other in the presence of Al- 
mighty God. This is symbolized by the 
bride and groom facing each other 
and joining their right hands as they 
take their pledges to each other. 


The bridegroom and then the bride 
tepeat this vow after the pastor, cals 
N , Take Thee, N 5 Alte 
My Wedded Wife (Husband), and 
Plight Thee My Troth, Till Death Us 
Do Part.” What are you promising 
when you take this vow? Each of you 
is taking the particular person named. 
You have no other person in mind. 
Of all the people in the world you 
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This is the fifth in a series 
of articles on “The Meaning of 
Marriage”, an interpretation of 
the Lutheran wedding service as 
found in the Common Service 
Book. 


choose this one individual for this ~sa- 
cred relationship. You are taking this 
person willingly just as he or she is, 
with all of his or her failings and 
faults. This is a requisite for happy 
married life. The acceptance of this 
fact was the secret of Disraeli’s mar- 
riage. Once a friend expressed. sur- 
prise that that great English states- 
man could be happy with his wife who 
was fifteen years older than he and 
practically dumb. Disraeli answered, 
“Almost every day of my life I give 
thanks for that very thing. I think 
much of it has been due to the fact 
that each has accepted the other as he 
is. I have never tried to make Mary 
Anne over to my idea of how a lady 
should be constituted, and she has 
done me the honor to let me be what 
God made me. I never go honie of an 
evening without running a little.” 


In the marriage vow, in the second 
place, you promise fidelity—“plight 
thee my troth.” By these words you 
pledge your loyalty and fidelity to each 
other. You will be true to each other 
as husband and wife. You will always 
be loyal to each other, regardless of 
what happens in the future. You can 
readily see that if those married would 
hold to these vows, there never would 
be a case of desertion or adultery. 
Sometime ago Humphrey Bogart, mo- 
tion picture star, was asked about a 
rumor that he will marry Lauren 
Bacall. He replied, “It will be a year 
before I can marry the girl—I’m not 
even divorced yet. It isn’t decent to 
get engaged when youre married. 
Anybody knows that.’ Yes, but not 
everybody, including Bogart, knows 
that a man is to be true to his first 
marriage vow. 


You promise, moreover, in the mar- 
riage vow that you will keep each 
other “till death do us part.” Only 
death is a valid reason in God’s mind 
for re-marriage. 


This most important and sacred vow 
depends entirely upon the sincerity of 
the persons taking the vows. What do 
they actually mean to you? Is your 
promise any good? Your word is as 
good as your honor. Today promises 
are broken so easily and frequently 
that it reveals a general moral collapse. 


Following the vows is the presenta- 
tion of the rings. As each gives the 
ring, he repeats after the pastor, “Re- 
ceive this ring as a token of wedded 
love and troth.” The ring represents 
the vows just taken. It is meant to be 
a constant reminder of the promises 
you made. It is a remembrance of the 
great occasion. When anything impor- 
tant happens, it is human to want to 
remember it. Isn’t that why we erect 
war memorials? It is so easy for us 
to forget what we say. Your whole 
marriage depends upon those few 
words of the vow. Will you in the 
years ahead deny that you ever said 
them? Words are ethereal. They last 
but a moment. The ring is an earthly 
element that does not disappear as 
quickly. It remains as a silent witness 
to those words of yours. As you look 
at the ring, those words keep repeating 


themselves, so that you may never, 
never forget them. 
The ring in itself symbolizes the 


meaning of the vows. The ring is made 
of pure gold. It is gold that has been 
through the refining fires. It suggests 
that your hearts were pure and true 
and genuine when you took the vow. 
You were wholly sincere. It also might 
suggest that as the gold was refined 
through fire, so your love will become 
more and more pure as you _ pass 
through the fires of married discipline. 


Of course, you know that the ring 
is a perfect circle which has no end- 
ing. The circle is a symbol of eternity, 
which is without beginning and end- 


ing. The ring thus represents the 
words, “Till death us do part.” 
Sometimes the question is asked, 


“Shall there be a single or double ring 
ceremony?” There should always be 
a double ring ceremony. Not only is 
the bride taking the vows but also the 
bridegroom. The wedding ring sym- 
bolizing what is done, he too needs 
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Together...” 


——————— 


the reminder and message of the ring. 
Some men do not want to wear a 
wedding ring, because they fear it 
will curb their freedom in associating 
with other women. They want to be 
married and yet appear unmarried. The 
ring gives protection both to the mar- 
ried and the single. It says to single 
people, “Hands off! He is taken.” The 
ring enables all to honor and respect 
the person as married. The married 
person is constantly reminded by the 
ring that he is married, and when 
temptations come, the ring serves as 
a prod to his conscience. 


Before the words of pronouncement 
as man and wife, the pastor directs 
the couple to join right hands. There 
iS significarce in this act as in all 
previous acts. In one sense, it is a 
shaking of hands over the verbal 
agreement to have each other for life. 
It is acknowledging physically this 
contract. Men usually do that after de- 
ciding upon an agreement. They rise 
AlCMmSAayeeectsm shales ol that in 
another sense, the joining of hands 
represent the physical union of the 
two as “one flesh.” The two hands are 
on the horizontal plane, the human 
plane. You are now united in body. 
Is that enough? No, a third party 
comes upon the scene. After the two 
join hands, the pastor lays his right 
hand on theirs. This is the third hand 
of marriage. The third hand represents 
the hand of God which reaches down 
from heaven, on the vertical plane, to 
bind two persons together as husband 
and wile. It is the token that God 
hereby solemnizes the union of this 
pair in marriage. He takes two indi- 
viduals and welds them together. 


When the vows have been taken and 
the rings have been placed on the 
proper fingers, comes the climax of 
the service. They are then pronounced 
man and wife: “Forasmuch as N...... 
anda Nieere: have consented together 
in holy wedlock, and have declared the 
same before God and in the presence 
of this company, I pronounce them 
man and wife in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. Amen.” At this moment 
their union in marriage becomes a 
recognized fact. Having consented to 
have each other, before both God and 
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man, they are declared man and wife 
in the Name of the triune God. 


No sooner is the couple pronounced 
man and wife when a voice, which 
seems to come out of the heavens as 
the very voice of God, says, “What 
God hath joined together, let not man 
put asunder.” This union God just 
made. It is God’s work. No man shall 
dare to undo it. Who is the “man” 
who might try to untie this nuptial 
knot? The “man” might be the hus- 
band or the wife. He or she can undo 
it by not living up to the vows and by 
being so disagreeable that nobody 
could live with him. The “man” can 
be anyone outside of the union. The 
In-laws often are the ones. Former 
lovers return to cause trouble by ask- 
ing for dates while perhaps the hus- 
band=is™outvot the city or at wat. 
God addresses these words, as well, 
to the ones He just married—“let 
not.” He says to you that, though 
other men may try to break up your 
union, do not let or permit them to 
do it. Be so resolute in your deter- 


by 
John R. Brokhoff 


mination to keep your vows that you 
will turn down every offer to break 
them. Be so in love that no other per- 
son could ever be an attraction that 
would lead to desertion or adultery. Be 
so good a person that your partner 


would not want to live with another. 
God would say, you can keep together 
if you try. Nothing need ruin your 
marriage. Be positive that you will 
make a success of it. 

Well, you are married now. You 
have stepped into an entirely new 


world. Since you are married, will you 
go out of the church without further 
ado? The wedding service requires you 
to wait just a few more moments be- 
fore leaving. 

If you desire it, you may arrange to 
receive the Lord’s supper at this point 
in the service. Then there is the prayer 
for God’s continued blessing upon your 
union in marriage. Finally, God would 
like to say one final work of benedic- 


tion. In the next article of this series, 
we shall devote our thought to these 
subjects. 


“Rer-eive this ring as a 


token of wedded love and 
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troth.” 
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Have Church Organ 


Men’s clubs, women's  socteties, 
youth groups—what are they for? 
Unless their dominant purpose 1s 
service, says this writer, they may do 
more harm than good. 


HURCH organizations are taken 


for granted—the Brotherhood, 
Women’s Missionary Society, 
Luther League, and other 


groups for men, women, and youth. 
They have their regular meetings. They 
have their core of faithful members. 
Their various programs are sometimes 
deemed successful and perhaps more 
often not. The philosophy of church 
organizations is something that isn’t 
given much attention. 


What is the purpose of a church or- 
ganization? Are we justified in enthu- 
siastically persuading our church mem- 
bership to join our organizations as 
they are now constituted? Are they 
vital parts of the total program of the 
church? Or, is there something anemic 
about their program and purposes? 


Some things about the average 
church auxiliary are discouraging. A 
constant pleading with members to at- 
tend and take part is often required. 
Two members get in a squabble over 
some real or fancied insult and the 
pastor uses his precious time chasing 
around straightening the matter out. 
Some members of the group want their 
organization to provide them with a 
good time, while others think there 
should be more of a working program. 
Many times folks go home from meet- 
ings wondering why they came. Some 
organizations might just as well be a 
neighborhood social organization as an 
auxiliary of the Christian church. 


Probably every pastor spends con- 
siderable time in his ministry on the 
organizations of his church. There is 
nothing in the ordination service or 
the service of installation that lays this 
particular charge upon him, to my 
knowledge. Nevertheless, it is neces- 
sary. The pastor has to attend most 
of their meetings. He may have to 
help arrange the programs. Every 
once in a while he may have to help 
build up membership. What does it all 
add up to? 


Furthermore, organizations take a 
good deal of the church members time. 
He generally attends the meetings, if 
he is faithful to the group. He may 
serve on one or two of the committees. 
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If he is an officer, a great deal of his 
time may be absorbed. Is there any 
more valuable way that the church 
member could use his time than to at- 
tend the common run-of-the-mill or- 
ganization meeting? Could he put it to 
better use, for example, by calling on 
homes of lapsed members of the 
church? 


What, then should be the primary 
purpose of a church organization? The 
one all-encompassing purpose of a 
church organization—it seems to me— 
is Christian service. In the congrega- 
tion on Sunday mornings we worship. 
In Sunday school and the _ other 
classes, groups, and forums, we study. 
But in organizations we work in the 
service of God and man for Christ’s 
sake. 

What we hear on Sunday mornings 
in church we can take home and prac- 
tice as individuals in our daily life. 
What we learn in study classes we can 
do the same with. But we can’t very 
well ‘follow through” in an organized, 
cooperative way without organizations. 
All of us can’t serve in the sanctuary, 
or in the classroom. There we get the 
inspiration and motivation for service. 
In the organization we plan and dis- 
cuss and carry out busy programs and 
projects of service. This service may 
be for other members of the organiza- 
tion even, or for other members of the 
church, or for non-church members of 
the parish, or for others in our town, 
or in America, or through the world, 
but it is service. 


Let us see how this collides or com- 
bines, as the case may be, with other 
conceptions of the purpose of a church 
organization which are commonly held. 
One idea that is frequently met is that 
a church organization is for the pur- 
pose of raising money for the church. 
Sometimes this idea is deliberately 
fostered by action of church author- 
ities. The Ladies’ Aid is asked by the 
church council if it will assume pay- 
ment of part of the church debt. They 
agree, and thereby of necessity are 
turned into a money-raising group. 
This usually results in a poor pro- 
gram of stewardship in the congrega- 
tion. 


Instead of an organization giving 
money to the church, the organiza- 
tions should ‘get money from the 
church to run their service, programs. 


The Brotherhood, let us assume for a 
minute, is on the congregation’s bene- 
volence budget for $100 annually to 
carry out its program of Christian 
service; the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety the same. The Luther League 
gets $50. The members of the organ- 
izations give what they would give to 


their organization in their church en- 
velope, and receive as an organization 
from the church benevolence treasury 
a modest annual allotment for service 
projects. 


The organization could also receive 
its own offerings regularly to care for 
minor current expenses and to supple- 
ment its fund for its service program. 
This -program then would not be the 
organization voting $10 to the Rescue 
Mission and $10 to the Inner Mission 
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tions a Purpose: 


and $15 to Lutheran World 


Action. 


All such benevolence grants would be 
voted out of the congregation’s treas- 
ury. The organization would not be 
expected to give to such causes. It only 
needs money for materials with which 
to carry on its service program. An- 
widespread 


other idea regarding the 


purpose of an organization is fellow- 
ship. This requires more exact def- 
inition. Does fellowship mean a pro- 
gram stressing sociability? Does it 
mean having a good time at the meet- 
ings? Or does it mean comradeship in 
a worth while cause? We speak very 
often of fine fellowship in the church, 
but fell wship that is not productive 
of service is not Christian fellowship. 


Jesus and His disciples did not roam 
up and down Galilee just enjoying 
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each other’s fine fellowship. Their fel- 
lowship was in a great cause. They 
were united in a mission of service. 
Why is fellowship to be sought after 
unless it be this kind of fellowship? 


A group of men turned out one sum- 
mer evening in a sort of work bee to 
improve the church grounds. They 
found a unique bond with each other 
in this experience and talk about it to- 
day, half a year later, joking with one 
another. Another group of men came 
out to a brotherhood meeting, and ate 
together and sang together and saw 
movies together and played cards to- 
gether and went home. They forgot all 
about it after one week had passed. 
Their fellowship lacked the depth of 
service toward some worthy end. 


Do the members of the Luther 
League want to have more good times 
at their meetings? Then let them find 
that the best times to be had in life 
are when they are helping others. It is 
a false road to happiness that leads 
simply through entertainments, but 
there is many a church organization 
that is still trying it. Granted that this 
is an idea that would take education 
and experiment to put across, the ques- 
tion is: is it valid enough to go in this 
direction? 

Still another general conception of 
the purpose of a church organization 
stresses education. Getting speakers 
who can bring a timely message has 
become one of the most engrossing in- 
door sports. But fundamentally the 
church auxiliary is not the place for 
education, even though it may be edu- 
cation regarding the church. The Sun- 
day service and the Sunday school and 
other educational media give that op- 
portunity. Education fits into the pro- 
gram of an organization only when it 
implements the program of service. 
The Women’s Missionary Society has 
an admiiable educational program, but 
it is to implement its world-wide pro- 
gram of missionary service. 


When education is complementary 
to service, it has its rightful place in 
an organization. The more hand-in- 
glove the relationship between the two 
is, the better. When the educational 
element of a program has little or no 
relationship to the Christian projects 
of that group, it has no place there— 
not if organizations are for service. It 
must be freely admitted, however, that 
there may be various forums and dis- 


cussion groups conducted by the church 
where education is the great thing, but 
these groups need not be organizations. 


The ideal situation is where a church 
organization is formed to meet a par- 
ticular need that has arisen. The Wom- 
en’s Auxiliary of one of the theological 
seminaries is a good example of this. 
The need was for a great deal more 
interest and support to be given to the 
seminary. The formation of the aux- 
iliary was an answer that goes a long 
way. There is an educational aspect 
to its programs. Speakers come to the 
meetings, but the education only makes 
more intelligent and eager the service 
program of this organization. 

The situation is exactly the opposite 
with respect to most of our church 
groups. They are already formed and 
existing. Now we have to look around 
for some need which they can serve to 
justify their existence. 

And right here is one of the most 
challenging tasks—to set before organ- 
izations the needs and projects to 
which they might address themselves 
if they will. Perhaps a long list of pos- 
sible projects for organizations could 
be made available, so they could freely 
choose from it. This list might always 
be increasing and kept right up to the 
minute. Perhaps field trips might be 
taken by organizations or their execu- 
tive committees to various institutions 
nearby, to investigate the situation re- 
garding needs. 

Perhaps speakers should be invited 
to organization meetings who can point 
up information and interest toward a 
specific project chosen. Perhaps much 
more attention should be given to re- 
porting back to the organization which 
served some institution or group of 
people the gratitude of the people 
helped, to let the ‘organization be en- 
couraged in its services. 


When one begins to explore all the 
service possibilities both near and far, 
his only concern is the paper shortage, 
for want of paper to write them all 
down. In one’s own congregations 
there are the sick, the shut-in, the be- 
reaved, the lapsed, the aged, the in- 
fants, college students. There are many 
different possible services that might 
be undertaken for each of those groups. 
In the community and surrounding 
areas there are the hospitals, the county 
home, the penitentiary, the Inner Mis- 
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NORTHERN FLORIDA DIS- 
TRICT RESUMES 
ACTIVITY 
The Northern District of the Florida 
Luther League, after a period of in- 


activity due to war-time difficulties, 
met in Trinity Church, Jacksonville, 
Fla., on October 13th. 

The organizational problem was 


solved by choosing the following per- 
sons to serve as officers for the year: 
Mary Cook, president; Helen Lucas, 
vice-president; Gwendolyn Witt, sec- 
retary; Bobby Bussie, treasurer. In 
order to provide the group with a fit- 
ting constitution, a committee com- 
posed of two persons from _ each 
League in the district was appointed 
to prepare and present one to the next 
regular meeting. 


It was decided to hold district meet- 
ings three times a year. They will be 
held in February, June and October. 
An invitation to hold the next meet- 
ing with them was received from St. 
Mark’s League, South Jacksonville. 
The invitation was accepted and the 
next meeting will be held in February. 


Salute To 
DR. REINARTZ 


New U.L.C.A. Secretary 


The Rey. F. Eppling Reinartz, D.D. 


Dr. Reinartz was elected by the 
Cleveland Convention of' the United 
Lutheran Church to be its third Sec- 
retary in the 28 years of its history. 
He succeeds the much-beloved Dr, 
Walton H. Greever, who, after an out- 


standing service of 14 years, retired 
on January 1, 1947. 
Dr. Reinartz is well-known among 


the youth of the Church largely through 
the prominence of his work as the 
United Church’s first Promotion Sec. 
retary. Even before that he was affec- 
tionately esteemed by the young people 
of his parish at East Liverpool, Ohio, 
and of the Pittsburgh Synod whose 
Summer Assembly he served repeated- 


ly. Best wishes to you. in your new 
post, Dr. Reinartz! 
ee 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA AND NORTHERN CALIFORNIA HOLD 
FIRST JOINT CONVENTION AT ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, FRESNO 


The first joint convention of the dis- 
trict Luther Leagues of California was 
held at St. Pauls Lutheran Church, 
Fresno, August 31-September 2nd. 
The theme, “All One Body We’, fit- 
tingly expressed the unity that was ap- 
parent throughout the convention. The 
experiment resulted in adoption of a 
resolution calling for the organization 
of synodical Luther League. 

A Fellowship Banquet with singing, 
roll call of Leagues, entertainment, 
and) an inspiring, —imessace Dyan Die 
Aurelia H. Reinhardt, President Emer- 
itus of Mills College, Oakland, opened 
the three-day convention. 


Sunday morning during the Sunday 
School hour the delegates were priv- 
ileged to hear Mr. Howard L. Logan, 
President of the Luther League of 
America. He spoke on the theme, “The 
Luther League Today and Tomorrow”. 
The convention felt honored by the 
honor which had come to one of its 
number in his being chosen to be pres- 
ident of the Luther League of America 
and were very happy to have him pres- 
ent for their entire convention. 

Dr. James P. Beasom, president of 
the Synod of California, delivered the 
sermon, “The Presence’. The Sacra- 
ment of the Holy Communion followed 
the worship service. The Rev. August 
S. Claus, pastor of the host church, 
was the Liturgist and Rey. Lester 
Keasey and Rev. Harold J. Lorimer, 
pastor-advisor of the Northern Dis- 
trict, were the Administrants. 

The Sunday evening “Service of In- 
spiration” was conducted by the San 
Joaquin Valley Lutheran Youth Fel- 
lowship. The combined choirs of First 


Church andi St. Pauls Church spre 
vided special music for the occasion, 
in addition to solo numbers by indivi- 
dual Leaguers. The day was brought 
to a close with a singspiration and 
camphre at Roeding Park, when the 
Leaguers heard Bill Bowman and Jim 
Youngquist, two of their number who 
were then preparing to return to Mid- 
land College. Campfire devotions were 
conducted by Howard Logan at day’s 
end. 

Monday morning sessions were 
opened with a devotional conducted by 
Rev. Charles Miley, pastor of First 
Church, Fresno, on the theme, “One 
Church”. Then followed the main busi- 
ness session of the convention. Re- 
ports of the activities in the districts 
were heard from John Ulvilden, pres- 
ident of the Northern District, and 
from Paul Spindt, president of the 
Southern District. Both districts favor- 
ing, action was taken to set up the 
machinery to organize a _synodical 
Luther League. The challenge to assist 
in Lutheran mission areas of California 
by organizing Luther Leagues was 
also accepted by the convention. 


Officers New Nova Scotia Synod Luther League 


1G, xe) 1k, 


of The Luther League of America. 


Miss Alice Bald, Treasurer 3 
dent ; Mrs. Paul Demone, President; Rey. 
Miss Evelyn Creaser, Secretary; Miss Anna Schlegel, official 


George Himmelman, Vice- Presi- 
AY 1s) (Conrad, Pastor-Adviser ; 
representative 
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LUTHER LEAGUE HONORS 
FAITHFUL WORKER AT 
GRACE CHURCH, 
SHILLINGTON, PA. 


Mrs. Irene Artz was honored by 
the Luther League of Grace Lutheran 
Church, Shillington, Pa. at a dinner, 
on Saturday evening, November 23rd. 
in recognition of her 15 years of serv- 
ice as superintendent of the Inter- 
mediate group of the League. About 
91 members, friends and former co- 
workers attended the dinner, which 
was held at Reeser’s Restaurant on the 
Pottsville Pike. 

The speaker of the evening was 
the Rev. Luther N. Schaeffer, pastor 
of the Stauchsburg Lutheran Parish, 
who spent his youth in Grace Church 
and as a pastor is interested in pro- 
moting Luther League work. 


Greetings appropriate to the occa- 
sion were extended by Rey. Victor A. 
Kroninger, pastor of Grace Church, 
and Mr. Earl Schmehl, president of 
the Luther League of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania. A poem, written by 
Miss Beatrice Roper and dedicated to 
Mrs. Artz, was read by Mrs. Marvin 
Kutch and Mrs. Edmund Lewis. 


MINISTERIUM OF PENNSYLVANIA LUTHER LEAGUE 
HOLDS FIRST LABOR DAY WEEK-END CONVENTION 


The first Labor-Day Convention of 
the Luther League of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania was held in St. Luke’s 
Church, Reading, Rev. F. E. Rad- 
cliffe, pastor, with a record attendance 
of 167 registered delegates and 259 
registered visitors. 


The convention theme, “Christ for 
the Crises”, was ably presented from 
the opening sermon, which was given 
by Pastor Radcliffe, to the closing 
message which was brought by Rev. 
Donald E. Irvin, on the subject, 
“Christ for the Crises in My Commu- 
Tita enites 


The banqueters were regaled with 
the wit and wisdom of Dr. Floyd L. 
Eichner speaking on the theme, 
“Christ for the Crises in My Personal 
Life’. Despite country-wide food 
shortages of various kinds at the time, 


A gold cross and chain, the gift. of 
the Luther Leaguers, was presented 
to Mrs. Artz by Edgar L. Zerbe, pres- 
ident of the local League. 


Earl Barlet served as toastmaster, 
J. Robert Rickenbach, Jr., as song 
leader and Francis L. Wagenblast, Jr., 
as master of ceremonies for the enter- 
tainment. A truth-or-consequences 
show was the contribution of the In- 
termediates themselves to the evening’s 
entertainment. 


The committee which arranged for 


the dinner was composed of Earl 
Beil,  Chekicmadgvas Iie, lieth IL. 
Wagenblast, Jr, Miss Beatrice M. 


Roper, Earl Zerbe, Edgar Zerbe, Vic- 
tor Kroninger, Jr. and Jack Guerin. 


Remember this? 


FEBRUARY, 1947 


Registration Jubilee Convention. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., July 11-15, 1946 


Reading came through with a delight- 
ful banquet meal for the conventioners 
with nothing lacking from soup to 
nuts. 


The hard-working program commit- 
tee for this convention succeeded well 
in arranging a program with interest- 
ing variety in it. A Lutheran Rally 
was held in one of their parks on Sun- 
day evening with the Band Shell be- 
ing the center of program activities. 
A ninety-voiced choir of mixed voices 
from the local Lutheran churches pro- 
vided the special music for the occa- 
sion. The speaker of the occasion was 
the popular Dr. James E. Swain of the 
faculty of Muhlenberg College. Be- 
fore an audience of more than 1,800 
persons Dr. Swain delivered his mes- 
sage on the theme, “Christ for the 
Crises in My National Life.” 

In addition to the various 
in the church, an Open Air Retreat 
was held at Englewood Park on La- 
bor Day afternoon. This part of the 
program was brought to a close with 
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services 
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Remember Him? 
HE REMINDS YOU... 


Missionary 
the pro- 


1947, is 
League and. 
ject now before the League is to pro- 
vide the funds to send at least one lay- 
worker to China. Who is he? 


that January 26, 
Day in Luther 


Missionary Reinbrecht who 
himself with his family in 
service of the Chinese for 
was on_ the program 
at our Golden Jubilee Convention, at 
Pittsburgh, and he has written our 
service for Missionary Day. It’s up 
to us now! Let’s use it and give gen- 
erously for the cause! 

Pastor Reinbrecht is co-operating 
with Luther League Headquarters in 
the preparation of a one-reel presenta- 
tion of some phases of the work of 
our mission in Shantung, China. It 
will be ready soon. 


He is 
has given 
unselfish 
many years. He 
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OHIO JUBILEE CONVENTION 
URGES YOUTH EVANGELISM 
IN LOCAL LUTHER LEAGUES 
Meeting in its Golden Jubilee con- 
vention at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel, 
Columbus, over the Labor Day Week- 
end, the Luther League of Ohio spent 
much of its time looking into the fu- 
ture and girding itself for a strong 
forward movement for Christ and the 
Church among youth. It took definite 
action calling upon all local Leagues 
to promote a strong program of evan- 
gelism and to be persistent in their 
efforts to interest more young people 
in the whole program of the Church. 


The whole tone of this convention, 
which was attended by 260 registrants, 
was more serious and _ business-like 
than the recent war-time conventions. 
The presence of some who had been 
away in the service of their country 
was noted with satisfaction, and the 
average age of persons in attendance 
was considerably above the more re- 
cent Springfield conventions. The con- 
viction lingers with many that a new 
sense of the importance of Luther 
League work was born at this conven- 
tion. 


To lead the organization in its new 
forward movement, the convention 
chose the following persons: Arthur 
Bauer, Toledo, president; William Cal- 
vert, Dayton, vice-president; Phyllis 
Ett, Columbus, secretary; Karl Lehr, 
Canton, treasurer. Members-at-large 
on the Executive Committee will in- 
clude: Rev. Wray C. Smith, Dayton; 
Sister Jane Wirt, Akron; and Orville 
Welch, immediate past president. 


A highlight of the convention pro- 
gram was the Birthday Party with its 
unique entertainment features. At that 
time Dr. Rudolph G. Schulz, now pas- 
tor of St. John’s Church, Knoxville, 
Tennessee, and former executive sec- 
retary of the Luther League of Ohio, 
gave an address in which he outlined 
for Leaguers the story of the progress 
of the years. Rev. John Warnes, an- 
other former Executive Secretary, was 
the Master of Ceremonies. 


Dr. George W. Miley, President of 
the Synod, brought greetings. William 
Knoderer spoke for the city of Colum- 
bus. Movies of Camp Mowana stirred 
memories and proved highly entertain- 
ing. Camp songs, under the leadership 
of Director Driscoll, were much en- 
joyed. 


For the Sunday morning worship 
Leaguers journeyed to a theatre in 
suburban Arlington, where the con- 
gregation of Holy Trinity Church 
meets for worship. This thriving mis- 
sion is served by Dr.. Joseph Sittler, 
former president of the Synod, who 
brought the Leaguers an inspiring ser- 


Twenty 


Luther League of 


L. to R. Karl Lehr, Treasurer; 
Miss Phyllis Ett, Secretary; 
Bauer, President. 


mon on the theme, “A Convention of 
Measures”. 


Sunday afternoon afforded Leaguers 
the chance for some sight-seeing in 
their capital city. Places visited in- 
cluded: The Capitol; the LeVeque- 
Lincoln Tower; Ohio State University 
and Capital University. 


First Church, Columbus, was host 
to the convention on Sunday evening, 
serving them supper before the evening 
service. The Rev. Walden Holl, of 
Johnstown, Pa., was the speaker of the 
occasion. He challenged the Leaguers 
to get out of themselves and into the 
fellowship of Christ. Installation of 
newly elected officers was conducted 
by Rey. J. W. Frease, former Ohio 
youth director and present executive 
secretary of the Luther League of 
America, and the present Ohio direc- 
tor, Rev. Carl Driscoll: 


Highlights of the closing session, 
held in the hotel ballroom on Labor 
Day, were the messages of Secretary 
Frease, who presented the program 
of the Luther League of America, and 
Rev. Ralph W. Loew, an Ohioan now 
pastor of Holy Trinity Church, Buffalo, 
ING, OW. 


Ohio Officers, 
Rev. Wray C. Smith, 


William 
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Pastor-Adviser ; 


Calvert, Vice-President; Arthur 


CONNECTICUT STATE LUTHER 
LEAGUE HOLDS TWO-DAY 
CONVENTION 


Immanuel Lutheran Church, Meri- 
den, Rev. G. A. Hagedorn, pastor, was 
host to the annual convention of the 
Connecticut State Luther League Sep- 
tember 28 and 29. After registration 
in the afternoon the convention opened 
with devotions and immediately pro- 
ceeded with the various items of busi- 
ness to come before it. 


Though a banquet had been planned 
and announced, due to the meat fa- 
mine of the time, it had to be can- 
celled. A church service was _ substi- 
tuted with a social evening following 
in the parish hall. Mr. John H. Lau- 
man, official representative of the 
Luther League of America, scheduled 
as the banquet speaker, gave an in- 
spirational message to the Leaguers 
gathered in church before the fellow- 
ship activities of the evening. 


Connecticut proceeds with its con- 
vention in a way unique in church- 
wide League activities. Intermediates 
have their own convention at some 
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Kentucky-Tennessee 
summer school for church workers. 
doors with Miss Anna M. Schlegel, 
America, as their teacher. 


Synod Luther 


Leaguers at their fist synodical 


Hot weather had them in the out-of- 
representative of the Luther League of 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


MANITOBA DISTRICT LUTHER LEAGUE PLANS MERGER IN 
WESTERN CANADA SYNOD LUTHER LEAGUE 


The 17th annual convention of the 
Manitoba District Luther League was 
held at St. Peter’s Church, Winnipeg, 
Rev, FO W. Lenz; pastor, October 13 
and 14. After formal opening on Sun- 
day afternoon, matters of business im- 


portance were handled by the conven- 
tion. 


The devotional and _ inspirational 
service of Sunday evening was ad- 
dressed by Mr. John H. Lauman, offi- 
cial representative of The Luther 
League of America. It was especially 
fittin§ and significant that a native 
Canadian should be present to be their 
counsellor at this time of planning for 
continued growth and expansion. Mr. 
Lauman, having had wide and varied 
experience in Luther League work 
from the local League to the admini- 
strative positions of the Luther League 
of America, proved himself a worthy 
adviser. 


The outstanding item of business 
was the action of the District to share 
in the formation of a synodical Luther 
League next year. At that time, in 
June 1947, the Synod of Western Can- 
ada, embracing the congregations of 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Alberta, 
the prairie provinces of the Dominion, 
will be formed. It was believed for the 
best interest of youth work through 
the Luther League to give encourage- 
ment to the idea of the merger of this 
District with the others now existent 
so that there might be a strong bond 
forged between all the youth of this 
section. 


The Pittsburgh Convention was re- 
ported on by President Archie Wag- 
ner who was in attendance, with the 
assistance of Mr. Lauman, who at one 
of the fellowship hours showed his 
movies of both the Pittsburgh and 
California conventions of the Luther 
League of America. After this report 
one could sense the determination to 
have more Western Canada Leaguers 
at the next such convention. 


Manitoba has a way of giving the 
representative of the Luther League 
of America ample opportunity to be 
heard. Mr. Lauman addressed the 
luncheon gathering on Monday as well 
as had the opportunity to speak at the 
banguet that evening. 


This banquet is an unusual affair 
because it is always a joint project 
between the Luther League of the 
American Lutheran Church in that 
area and the Manitoba District Luther 
Deasues (Us. (©) Av) On~alternate 
years first one group and then the 
other has the responsibility of making 
the arrangements for the affair. This 
year that lot fell to the Luther Lea- 
guers of the A. L. C: The toastmaster 


FEBRUARY, 1947 


was Rev. H. Honebein, an A. L. C. 
Pastor, and the speaker, Dr. C. E. 
Hoffsten, pastor of a Swedish Luther- 
an Church. More than 200 persons 
shared in this festive event. An excel- 
lent spirit of fraternity and co-opera- 
tion prevailed. A further evidence of 
this spirit is the joint sponsorship of 
a summer camp for young people of 
all the general Lutheran bodies. 


This year’s Life Service report was 
high-lighted by the placing of crosses 
on the Life Service flag for the fol- 
lowing persons: Miss Elizabeth Hartig, 
Missionary-Nurse to India, a W. M. S. 
triennial missionary; and Rev. Martin 
Ruccius, Missionary to Liberia, Africa. 
This is the second successive year 
when two such crosses were placed on 
the flag. 

Two Leagues were re-admitted to 
the District by the convention: St. 
John’s, Winnipeg, and Bethany, Inglis. 

Officers for the mew year are: 
Archie Wagner, president; Miss Mar- 
garet Munt, vice-president; Arnold 
Pokrant, treasurer; Miss Noreen 
Klein, recording secretary; Miss 
Annelotte Moertelmeyer, correspond- 
ing secretary. 


MINISTERIUM 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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an open air supper which was enjoyed 
by all. 


The final service was a Candlelight 
Installation Service. It was conducted 
by Rev. Earl F. Rahn, Christian Edu- 
cation Secretary of the Ministerium 
and Luther League adviser. The Rey. 
George Mack, of Hershey, Pa., served 
as chaplain of the convention and 
brought appropriate messages relating 
to the convention theme at different 
times during the three-day convention. 


The following persons were either 
elected or selected to serve in the sev- 
eral capacities for the ensuing year: 
Earl Schmehl, President, Reading 
Conference; Oscar Lingle, First Vice- 
President, Lancaster Conference; Hor- 
ace Swearer, Second Vice-President, 
Norristown Conference; Marie Baral, 
Secretary, German Conference; Wil- 
liam Rice, Assistant Secretary, Potts- 
ville Conference; Eleanor Tobaben, 
Treasurer, Philadelphia Conference; 
Claire Smith, Educational Secretary, 
Norristown Conference; Alice Green, 
Missionary Secretary, Allentown Con- 
ference; Irma Schulz, Life Service 
Secretary, Wilkes-Barre Conference; 
Frances Gangeware, Intermediate Sec- 
retary, Allentown Conference; Louise 
D. Reichert, Publicity Secretary, Ger- 
man Conference; Betty Miller, Spe- 
cial Gifts Secretary, New Jersey Con- 


ference; Mrs. Howard Turkheimer, 
Jr., Executive Secretary, Philadelphia 
Conference. Members-at-large on the 
Executive Committee include the fol- 
lowing: Emerson Mills, Allentown 
Conference; Dorothy Hall, New Jer- 
sey Conference; Arline Josuweit, 
Wilkes-Barre Conference; Raymond 
Best, Danville Conference. 


HAVE CHURCH 
ORGANIZATIONS A PURPOSE? 
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sion. In our nation there are all the 
home-mission projects with their varied 
character. Through the world there are 
innumerable possibilities, numerous as 
stars in the heavens. 


There are many things that a group 
can do that do not require large sums 
of money. The mere fact that outsiders 
remember in the simplest way some in- 
mate of the County Home means a 
world of happiness to that person. 
When an organization “adopts” a lady 
in an old folks’ home and sends her 
cards and little gifts and visits her at 
various times during the year, at prac- 
tically no expense, they can make the 
sunset of her life beautiful and rich. 
“The cup of cold water’ given in 
Christ’s name may be the irreducible 
minimum in service in our day. 


Is it because we haven’t grasped suf- 
ficiently this purpose for church organ- 
izations, and have not been able to 
work it out, that we have so much 
trouble with organizations? Are we 
emphasizing fellowship without that 
which gives body to fellowship? Are 
we worried about getting good speak- 
ers to be able to attract the members, 
without thinking enough to what the 
speech will be related? Maybe we 
should be sinking our energies into 
building our organizations around this 
principle, rather than trying so hard 
first to get new members into our ex- 
isting form of organization. 

Maybe we haven’t challenged our 
organizations with enough to do and 
that’s why they get into mischief so 
often. Maybe fellowship and good 
times and education are all to be had 
in a measure not to be found in any 
other way when they are built around 
the one central purpose of vigorous 
Christian service. Certain it is that a 
new day in church organizations would 
be welcome thing in the church. 
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WHY NOT TELL 


LEAGUEDOM 


The News in Your Bailiwick? 
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THE CHRISTIAN AND SOCIAL DRINKING 


REISCH 


By HAROLD W. 


WHY? 


matter of beverage alcohol. 


Straight. 
plains alcoholism. 


on the subject. 


DISCUSSION PATTERN 


To help young adults face squarely the growing evil of alcoholism, to see its contributory causes, 
to arrive at sound opinions and Christian convictions concerning the course they will pursue in dealing with the 


HOW? Method: Chairman states the purpose and introduces the speakers. Using the article, vd ll Take It 
What?” and other sources, one speaker shows the upward trend in the number of alcoholics: and ex- 
Another may explain the affect of alcohol on the individual. Still another may indicate the 
bearing of social drinking on the problem. Another may propose what he believes to be a Christian solution. 


AND THIS TOO: A biologist may give the effect of alcohol on the human system. — resent 
Alcoholics Anonymous may explain the working of that organization. The pastor may explain the Christian ethic 


A representative of 


@® What Do You Think? 

What bearing has 
welfare? 

Is drunkenness a problem in your community? What 
does it cost the taxpayer annually? Is that the only cost 
involved? 

What is social drinking? How is it justified? Is that 
reasoning sound? 

Is drunkenness socially acceptable in your circle of 
friends? Is it often the result of social drinking to excess? 

Is moderation in the use of alcohol as a beverage the 
solution? Why or why not? 

What is the way for those who had taken to drinking 
under the pressures of war-time activities? 

What would you think of the Christian’s influence in 
serving beverage alcohol? 

Could a party of Christian people be just as successful 
with the host serving an “unspiked soft drink” as a bever- 
age? 

What would the Christian conscience indicate in the 
presence of excessive and intemperate use of alcoholic 
beverages? 


beverage alcohol on community 


® Some Facts About Beverage Alcohol 

If traffic deaths, many of which are due to drinking 
drivers, continue at the present rate for six years, they will 
total 300,000 as against 273,800 fighting fatalities of Amer- 
ican soldiers during World War II. 


One reason given for the increased cost of automobile 
insurance is that one out of every four auto fatalities in- 
volved a drinking driver or pedestrian during the past year. 

“Stop arresting—the jail is full” is reported as the 
order sent out in Sacramento, California, where a “drunk 
tank” built to accommodate twelve persons, has had to take 
care of ninety. 

The superintendent of the Bowery Mission, New York, 
reports 300 per cent increase in drunkenness, with the num- 
ber of lawyers, skilled employees, professional men, mu- 
sicians, and other trained persons increasing rapidly, 
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The U. S. Department of Commerce reports that the 
American people are spending at retail prices annually 
$7,770,C00,000 for liquors. Laid end to end in dollar bills, 
this sum would pave a highway sixty feet wide for a 
distance of 2,714 miles, approximately from Brunswick, 
Maine, to Los Angeles, California. 


Great Britain, classed among the most enlightened 
nations of our day, reports a drink bill three times its fuel 
and light bill. 


In the United States we spend two and two-thirds as 
much for intoxicants as for our schools. 


The latest Gallup Poll indicates that one-third of the 
American people would do away with the liquor traffic 
altogether. 


On February 2 a nation-wide poll will be taken to de- 
termine whether people approve the sabotaging of youth 
by means of liquor advertising. Send your vote to Liquor 
Ad Crusade, P. O. Box 507, Tucson, Arizona, 


® Audio-Visual Material 

Slide Film: “He Ran A Race” (60 pictures, single frame, text on film) 
Excellent education film produced by W. C. T. U. Sale Price $2.00 

Slide Film: “A Tower of Strength” (44 pictures, single frame, text on 
film) Sale Price $2.00 

Sound Movie S 248: “It’s the Brain That Counts” 
fully handled in a way 
Charge 50 cents 


Sound Movie BJ 000: “Liquor As A Doctor Sees It” (30 minutes) 
scientific and interesting study of the effects of alcoholic bev- 
erages. Rental $3.00 


Sound Movie YT 109: “Drunk Driving” (20 minutes) Excellent lesson 
on the thesis, “If you drink, don’t drive’ Rental $3.00 
Application for any of these films should be made to: Audio-Visual 
Aids Department, United Lutheran Publication House, 1228 Spruce 
Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


r (20 minutes) Skill- 
that will appeal to young adults. Service 


® Printed Source Material 

Lay Supplements, published by Quarterly Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol, Four Hillhouse Avenue, New Haven, Conn. Fourteen supple- 
ments are projected, twelve are now ready. Singly they are sold at 
10 cents each; $1.00 for the whole set. The following are the titles: 

1. The Problem of Alcohol 

25 une Nature of Alcoholic Beverages and the Extent of Their 

se 
3. Alcohol and Industrial Efficiency 
4. Facts on Delirium Tremens 
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Septuagesima Sunday 


fH yong peopl 


TRYING TO UNDERSTAND JAPAN 


(4) MEETING THE NEEDS OF OUR CHURCH IN JAPAN 


® Preparation 


Get_a copy or two of Christian World Facts 
for 1946-1947. (25 cents each) Have one or 
more people read several of the short stories 
Or paragraphs about Japan. Write for this 
booklet to your own Board of Foreign Missions, 
231 Madison Avenue, New York 16, Ye 
After the meeting give the book to your 
pastor with the compliments of your League. 
He will enjoy using some excellent illustrations 
out of it for his sermons and speeches. Write 
to the Board of Foreign Missions also to ask 
BO pamphlets that show the needs of Japan 
oday. 


@ A Suggested Program 
Call to Worship: 


O come, let us worship the Lord: 

For He is our Maker and the Maker of all 
men. 

O come, let us sing unto the Lord: 

For He is our God. 

We are the people of His pasture: 

And we work that all men may become His 
in truth, 


Hymn: “My Hope Is Built” PSH) 


Prayer: 

That we may correctly understand the needs 
of our church in Japan 

That we may generously provide for those 
needs 

For the strengthening of native pastors and 
people 

For the sending of a number of well-qualified 
new missionaries 


The Lord’s Prayer 


(222 


The Lesson: II Corinthians 9:1-15; Acts 
17 :22-31 
Poem: (Read Hymn 216 CSB) 


Hymn: “O Master, Let Me Walk’? (288 PSH) 
The Topic and Discussion 
The Offering 


Hymn: ‘Saviour! 
(276 PSH) 


Thy Dying Love’ 


@ The Topic 
What We Had Before the War 


A elance at the’ reports of our 
Board of Foreign Missions reveals 
that before the war our church in 
Japan was well organized, function- 
ing under Japanese leadership, enjoy- 
ing the approval of government au- 
thorities. In 1940 there were 32 mis- 
sionaries, 325 Japanese workers, 45 
congregations, and 5,240 baptized 
members. In 20 schools we had 1865 
pupils. Elementary education was a 
government project, therefore, all mis- 
sion schools were either pre-school 
classes; that is, kindergartens, or high 
school and college institutions. 
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II Corinthians 9:1-15 


By Rev. Fred J. Fiedler, D.D., New York, N. Y. 


Christianity Recognized By 
Government 


In 1940 Christianity was officially 
recognized by Japan as one of the au- 
thorized religions of the empire. The 
sequence to this was government pres- 
sure on the organizing of a united 
Christian Church in Japan. This was 
accomplished and our own Lutheran 
Church in Japan decided to go into 
this organization called the Kyodan. 
The chief complaint against it is that 
it was formed under government pres- 
sure and that government leaders 
toned down some of the distinctive 
Christian elements of the Church. 


Return of Missionaries 


The Japanese Christians want mis- 
sionaries and the missionaries are 
eager to return. But very few mission- 
aries have been admitted back to 
Japan. The reason is that there is such 
a shortage of housing and food. Our 
Church managed to get two of our 
own missionaries to Japan in the sum- 
mer of 1946. They were the first Pro- 
testant missionaries to be sent out by 
any one board since the war. They 
have found that besides the food and 
housing shortage there is also a great 
lack of household furniture and cook- 
ing utensils. Every missionary who is 
cleared by government and army au- 
thorities to euter Japan has to take 
with him several months’ supply of 


‘food. He also has to be assured of 


the necessary housing and house-fur- 
nishings. All this makes clear how 
much the mere physical situation has 
to do with getting our missionaries 
back to Japan. 


The Needs in Japan 


The word which comes from our 
missionaries who have returned re- 
veals the hardships which the people 
of Japan are suffering. People are 
weary and worn but they are not 
overly depressed. Many of our pastors 
have been destitute and some of them 
have been in great need both of cloth- 
ing and food. Relief on a large scale 
is not permitted by private agencies 


but each of our missionaries who went 
back was able to take along several 
thousand dollars to distribute as per- 
sonal gifts to pastors and people where 


the need was greatest. Our church 
also. purchased a share of $10,000 
worth of food-stuffs made available 


for distribution in Japan. 


One of the pressing needs is that of 
church buildings. The Japanese people 
are asking if the Church in America 
will help them rebuild their churches. 
Of course, they hesitate to begin 
buildirg churches when the need of 
dwelling houses is so great. One plan 
suggested is to build parsonages in 
such a way that they can be used tem- 
porarily for worship services of the 
congregation. Building materials are 
almost non-existent and very costly. 


New Testaments Needed 


There is a great need of church 
literature because almost everything 
was destroyed. Paper is not available 
nor are print-shops adequate to meet 
the enormous demands of the day. 
Christians are asking for Common 
Service Books, Catechisms, Bibles, and 
Sunday School literature. There is one 
request for $500.00 to provide a New 
Testament for every boy and girl in 
our two large schools at Kumamoto. 
These are Kyushu Gakiun for boys 
and Kyushu Jo Gakiun for girls. It 
has always been the custom to give 
every pupil a copy of the New Testa- 
ment. New Testaments have been 
printed in America and have been sent 
to Japan. It is only necessary to buy 
them in Japan and distribute them. 
Each New Testament costs 5 yen, 
about 33 cents. Thus “3 New Testa- 
ments for $1.00” is an attractive chal- 
lenge for any Luther League. To place 
God’s Word in the hands of Japanese 
boys and girls in our two large schools 
in Kumamoto—that is the wish of the 
missionaries now on the field. 


Japan Ready to Turn to Christianity 


The opportunity of reaching the 
multitudes with the Gospel of Christ 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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February 9, 1947 
Sexagesima Sunday 


CHURCHES FOR THE UNCHURCHED IN AMERICA 


® Preparation 


Make advance plans to use the Research 
Project which is suggested at the end of this 
program. From the map given in the Pas- 
tors’ Plan Book fill in a large outline map 
of the United States to give a vivid impres- 
sion of the continent-wide home mission work 
of our Lutheran Church. 


If there is a mission nearby, it may be 
advisable to invite the pastor of that church 
in to the meeting to give a picture of the 
work in his congregation. That will prove 
especially interesting where there is some 
specialized form of mission work being done. 


A project which may result from this study 
would be a canvass of some neighboring com- 
munity made under the guidance and direc- 
tion of your pastor. In that way you will 
discover how many unchurched people there 
are nearby. You may be surprised to find 
that there are a goodly number of those of 
Lutheran background who are not affiliated 
with any local congregation. They would also 
make good material for your own. 


@ Suggested Program 

Hymn: “Spread, O Spread’? (120 PSH) 
Psalm 48 (Page 37) Read responsively 
Gloria Patri (Sung or said) 


Prayer: 

For new insight into the Church’s task 
today. 

For grace to follow Christ’s leading into 


larger service. 


For those who work 
congregations. 


For more pastors willing to serve in home 
mission points. 


For a large harvest of souls this Lententide. 
For special grace for new believers. 
The Lesson: Acts 8:1-8 
Hymn: “From Ocean Unto” (364 PSH) 
Presentation of the Topic 
The Offering 
The Lord’s Prayer 
Hymn: ‘‘Lead On, 


in our home mission 


O King” (290 PSH) 


®@ The Topic 

Just how many unchurched people 
are there in America? Census statistics 
show that Pennsylvania is 45% and 
New York 47% unchurched! Ohio, 
Indiana and [Illinois are 58%, 57%, 
and 55% unchurched! States whose 
en is at least 65% outside of 
an active Christian fellowship are New 
Hampshire, Florida, West Virginia, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Arizona, Ney- 
ada, California, Idaho, Oregon, Mon- 
tana, Michigan, and Washington. 


Do you know what our church is 
doing about this? The answer to the 
problem might be summarized under 
three divisions. 


New Mission Churches 


The first answer is new mission 
churches for new communities without 
the ministry of the Word and the 
Sacraments. Such a mission program 
takes real expenditures, and our church 
spent $21,795 in New York State in 
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Acts 8:1-8 
By Rev. Ross F. Hidy, Richmond, California 
1944 and $70,997 in 
the same year. 


Pennsylvania in 


But the mission program of our 
church does not depend only upon 
mission funds, but also upon trained 


mission pastors. At a recent mission 
conference for Lutherans of America, 
it was found that there would be only 
about 140 Pastors available for calls 
in 1946 and 1947, yet some 500 con- 
gregations would be without. a mini- 
ster! This curbs an aggressive mission 
program. While our United Lutheran 
Church has a fine mission record, it is 
admitted that the available funds and 
manpower have never fully met the 
needs of mission possibilities in our 
country. With adequate funds and 
enough men, our church could open 
up two hundred mission churches with- 
in a year! Yet the entire number of 
ULC seminary students who are 
training to take the place of retiring 
pastors, to meet the needs of foreign 
fields, and to fill administrative posi- 
tions in the church, as well as new 
home mission congregations does not 
exceed four hundred! America is pre- 
dominantly unchurched and the world 
is in great need of the Gospel of 
Christ, but mission directors must say 
again and again, “We have no Pas- 
LOnswe 


Since we have this great demand for 
mission churches and too few pastors, 
it is essential that each new church be 
strategically located in an area of real 
need. This is achieved through the co- 
operation of Lutheran Synods work- 
ing through eighteen Regional Com- 
mittees throughout the United States. 
These committees meet every three 
months, grant areas for survey and 
as needs.are revealed, assign these 
areas as field for work. By preventing 
overlapping or duplication of effort, 
the waste of mission money and man- 
power is avoided. Since January 1, 
1944 over 300 areas have been assigned 
for survey and over 100 new Lutheran 
mission congregations have been 
started under this plan. Since a gen- 
eral rule in these assignments is that 
new missions should be at least a mile 
from existing Lutheran congregations, 
we are gradually developing a geo- 
graphical coverage which is essential 
for an effective ministry to America. 
When an established congregation is 
to erect a new building on a new site, 
these Regional Committees, through 
study and analysis, often help to make 


a wise choice and spread the witness 
of the Church throughout a general 
area. 

Where do new mission churches 
first meet for worship? During the 
war it was impossible for them to 
build for many months, so these new 
congregations have met in store build- 
ings, halls, old filling stations, garages, 
and the homes of members. There has 
been a thrilling rediscovery of the fact 
that the. Church does not necessarily 
need a building to exist, but they do to 
grow! Our church must help erect 
more than 150 mission churches when 
building restrictions are lifted. 


Churches for Moving Americans 


America has been called a nation on 
wheels. This mobility has been in- 
creased by the war, and is apparent in 
Americas government-built housing 
areas. Often the homes were built of 
plywood sections screwed into place 
on demountable frames. Cities sprang 
up overnight. Some of them were of 
short duration and the houses were 
torn down and moved elsewhere. To- 
day many of these units house veteran 
students and their families near 
crowded campuses. “How could the 
Church provide a ministry to them 
during the war?’ That was the prob- 
lem. It was done this way. 


A quick check was made to find if 
a near-by church could offer a mini- 
stry for the new community. If so, a 
parish visitor probably helped to can- 
vass the area and direct the people to 
the church, leaving a map showing the 
location of the congregation’s building. 


If the community was isolated, a 
pastor and visitor was sent in to lead 
a full church program. Often Sunday 
Schools grew overnight to several 
hundred. Most of these housing pro- 
jects had community buildings for all 
activities, and with portable altar, pul- 
pit, and lectern these became worship 
centers for Sundays. Confirmation 
classes, Luther Leagues, and other ac- 
tivities, such as, Scouts, and men’s and 
women’s groups gave spiritual train- 
ing and recreational opportunity to all. 
Usually delinquency dropped and the 
whole tone of the community changed. 
Through Lutheran World Action we 
ministered to more than forty such 
communities during the war years. 


When war industries were shut 
down or reconverted, some of these 
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February 16, 1947 
Quinquagesima Sunday 


HONOR ALL MEN (Brotherhood Sunday) 


By 


®@ Program Introduction 


_, Wabis topic is assigned to ‘Brotherhood 
Sunday, a day given endorsement and en- 
couragement by The Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. Its purpose 
1s to put into action in meeting the threat of 


disunity on the race question the command 
of Christ to love one another, even as He 
loved us. 

® Program 

Call to Worship: “God, what a world, if 


men in street and mart felt that same kin- 
ship of the human heart which makes them, 


in the face of fire and flood, rise to the 
meaning of True Brotherhood.” 
—E. W. Wilcox 


Hymns: 
“TI Would Be True” 
“In Christ There Is No East Or West” 
“At Length There Dawns the Glorious Day” 
“Blest Be The Tie That Binds’ 

acer Reading: Matthew 22:34-40; I Peter 
aay, 


Prayer: “O God, You have made from one 
every nation of men to live on all the face 
of the earth—grant to us in this hour such 
a portion of love and understanding that 
our minds may be open to know Your will 
for our lives and for our society. Then 
grant us also the strength to so live by that 


will. Be the constant guide and protection 
of men of good wili in every corner of the 
earth. We ask for forgiveness of sin and 
intercede for that same gift to all of man- 
kind. In the name of Jesus, the Christ, 
Amen. 

Hymns: 
“Where Cross the Crowded Ways of Life” 
“Fling Out the Banner’ 
‘Jesus Shall Reign Whereer the Stn” 
“© Zien Haste” 

The (Offering—Prayer 

The Topic and Discussion 

Hymn 


Benediction (by the worship leader): ‘““May Thy 
love, O God,” be over us like the infinite, 
tender sky; beneath us like the firm earth; 
and around us like the life-giving atmosphere, 
and in that love may we rejoice and be 
strong where’er we go. Amen.” (From Book 
of Student Prayers, by Jack Finegan.) 


@ Resource Material 
Booklets and Pamphlets 


“The Races of Mankind,’ by Benedict and 
Weltfish. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 85. 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N. ¥. C. 10 cents. 

“A Primer on Race,’’ the Council on Christian 
Social Progress of the Northern Baptist 
Convention, 152 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16, 
N. Y. 8 cents. 

“The Church and Race Relations,” the De- 
partment of Race Relations, The Federal 
Council of The Churches of Christ in 
America, 297 Fourth Ave, N. Y. 10, 
IN. “Yi, 5 cents. 

““Race?—What the Scientists Say,’ the Na- 


tional Conference of Christians and Jews, 
Inc., 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 

“The International Journal of Religious Edu- 
cation,” edition of February, 1944. A spe- 
cial issue on “Education For Brotherhood.” 

“Toward Racial Understanding,” by L. B. 
Murphy. A 6 week study course, 15 cents. 
The Judson Press. 

“The Negro in America,’ by M. S. Stewart. 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 95 (see above.) 


Film Strip 


“We Are All Brothers,” based on “The Races 
of Mankind (see above). Available from 
the Council on Christian Social Progress 
listed above. Purchase, $1.10; rental, 25 
cents. 
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Rev. C. William Sprenkel, Washington, D. 
Plays 
“We Call It Freedom,’ by Dorothy Clark 
Wilson, _One act. 15. cents; no _ royalty. 
Friendship Press, 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C., 
NGS 
“American Saint of Democracy,’ by Fred 


Eastman. One act. 35 cents; royalty $5.00. 
Samuel Brench, Inc: 25 Wi) 45th “St, 
ING ics Case Ne oe 

@ The Topic 


Leader: Idea 1—Use these questions as a 
“true-false’”’ quiz. A suggested answer is given 
in each case, but for discussion and _ helping 
the group reach its own decisions, use the 
quotations and other material given in con- 
nection with each question. Note: you will 
probably find violent disagreement in your 
group on some of these questions. Remind the 
group that nothing is gained by hiding from 
these issues, and that they are to be con- 
sidered in the spirit of charity and Christian 
concern. Idea 2~-Use the material presented to 
build a talk; then raise, or have someone raise, 
the questions presented.) 


1. “The best way to eliminate friction 
between white and colored races in the 
United States is to establish a 49th State 
which would contain all Negroes in the 
country.” (False) 

Dr. Buell G. Gallagher, in an ad- 
dress to the Institute of Race Rela- 
tions at Fisk Univer'sity, Nashville, 
Tennessee, listed seven ways to elimi- 
nate this friction: “l. Extermination, 
as exemplified in Hitler's persecution 
of the Jews. 2. Expulsion, aim of the 
‘back to Africa’ movement. 3. A more 
rigid caste system. 4. A 49th state 
which would contain all Negroes in 
the U. S. 5. Race parallelism, the de- 
velopment of the two races to an equal 
degrce but along separate social lines. 
6. Amalgamation. 7. Integration. But 
the only Christian way, he hurried to 
add, integration. This he defined 
not as biological assimilation, but as 
a society organized on the principles 
of Christianity where there would be 
no discrimination on the basis of an- 
cestry. The church, he maintained, can 
remedy the present system by preach- 
ing justice and brotherhood. It must 
choose between ‘caste and Christian- 
ity.” (The Lutheran, July 24, 1946.) 

Leader: If a member, or members, do not 
agree with Dr. Gallagher’s answer, discuss the 


implications for Christianity and democracy of 
any of the other six alternatives.) 


2. “One basic aim in understanding 
the race question is to come to the point 
of judging people apart from their color.” 


(True) 


In the play “We Call It Freedom” 
(see section ‘Resource Material’) 
Hester, the Negro maid, says: “Four 
years ago I was graduated from col- 
lege. With honors. Cum laude and Phi 
Beta Kappa... After that I studied 
two years more to prepare myself for 
the laboratory research work I wanted 
t» do. Just before I finished, my big 


is 


(Gs 


chance came. I took an examination a 
certain company gave to specially 
trained applicants and got the highest 
rank. They wrote me a letter asking 
me for a personal interview right a/ter 
I had completed my course, saying that 
they were so pleased with my quali- 


fications that they were practically 
sure I would receive the appointment. 
The interview, they said, would be 


merely a matter of routine. Then for 
a whole month I dared to let myself 
hope. | persuaded myself that all the 
facts I knew about the difficulties of 
my race to get professional employ- 
ment were exaggerated. Or, at least 
I was the exception. This was in the 
East, I told myself, and the company’s 
offices were in a great cosmopolitan 
city. What they wanted was a trained 
mind and technical skill. They had 
said so. And I knew I had those. I 
was so happy during those weeks. It 
was as if the clouds I had been living 
under all my life had suddenly broken, 
and I was for the first time in the 
sunlight. I was like other people—like 
white people. I had a place—a digni- 
fied place in the world. . . I used what 
little money I had to buy mysel. some 
new clothes. And I even began to 
make plans for my sister to go to 
college, so that she, too, could find 
this pride and dignity and freedom 
that I was going to find. At the end 
of a month I went to the city for the 
interview. It was at the offices of a 
big business concern. . . I got no far- 
ther than the outer office. They—they 
just took one look at me. They were 
‘so sorry, they said, but there must 
have been a mistake about the rank. 
That was only the beginning. I tried 
place after place—for months. I was 
well trained for an executive position. 
I'd put in years of preparing myseit. 
And it wasn’t that there weren’t open- 
ings. There were. But it was always 
the same. ‘So sorry, but the position 
has just been filled.’ ‘So sorry, 
your credentials are excellent, but 
Once in a while they'd tell the truth 
and say, ‘Sorry. We don’t employ col- 
ored peeple. ” 


(Leader: Ask the group if they feel that 
this is a typical experience for an educated 
Negro? See “The Lutheran,’ May 15, 1946, 
page 23, for the case of Miss Ernestine 
Byron.) 

Responsible proponents of racial 


equality ask basically only one thing: 
that all men be judged by the same 
standards, regardless of color or race. 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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February 23, 1947 
I Sunday in Lent 


HOW TO STUDY THE BIBLE: (1) Using The Bible in Lent 


® Preparation 

Have a Table in the center of the group or 
at the front of the room. Place on it an Open 
Bible with a Purple book-mark (or a purple 
cover on the Table) and Two Candles on each 
side of the Bible. 


(Explanation: The Bible is what we are to 
consider. Purple is for Lent; Two candles 
represent the Law and the Gospel—the Two 
siides of the Word in the Bible.) 


® Program 

Hymn: ‘Spread, O Spread, 
word” (120 PSH) 

Prayer: O Blessed Lord Who hast caused all 
Holy Scriptures to be written for our learn- 
ing, grant that we may in such wise, hear 
them, read, learn and inwardly digest them 
that thru the patience and comfort of Thy 
Holy Word we may embrace and ever hold 
fast the blessed hope of everlasting life 
which Thou hast given us in Jesus Christ 
our Lord; thru the same Jesus Christ our 
Lord and Saviour. Amen. 


Hymn: “O Word of God” 
Scripture: John 20:26-31 
Topic and Discussion 
Hymn: “Lord, Keep Us Steadfast’? (121 PSH) 
Prayers by Members of the Luther League 
The Lord’s Prayer 

Bless we the Lord 

Thanks be to God 


® Bible Readings 


Luke 1:1-4. St. Luke in his introduction 
tells us he has made careful examination of 
all available sources and writes down what is 
surely believed among Christians. 

Hebrews 2:1-4. The writer calls attention to 
the fact that God has spoken to his people 
from time to time throuch angels and pro- 
phets, has spoken to us also more especially 
through Jesus Christ, His Son and that not to 
give heed to Him is indeed a serious thing. 

Il Timothy 3:14-17. St. Paul in writing to 
the young Pastor, Timothy, reminds him that 
all scripture is given by God’s inspiration and 
is given us so that we may be completely 
equipped for all good works. 

II Peter 1:12-21. Some had doubted what 
the Apostles had said. Peter makes plain that 
they did not make up what they taught about 
Feouss but that they were eye-witnesses of it 
all. 

Revelation 1:9-19. St. 
cumstances and _ the 


Thou mighty 


G7 PS EL) 


John tells the cir- 


reliability of the great 


victory for Christ which he depicts in such 
stirring pictures in this book. 
Acts 8:26-35. Beginning at this Scripture 


Philip proclaimed Christ. That is the way for 
all Christians to work for Christ. Philip was 
a layman. From the Scripture he convinced 
the foreigner of the Gospel. 


® The Topic 
The Bible 

The Bible is a book about God. 
Especially is it a book about God as 
He was understood among the Jews. 
It is a record of the experience with 
God of many of the most religious 
Jews. It tells many other things inci- 
dentally, of course, for God does not 
live in nor is He known in a vacuum. 
God is in the midst of us. How any 
one experiences God is conditioned by 
his own personality and environment, 
What we are and what we are inter- 
ested in determines in a large degree 
our experience. So the Bible tells much 
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John 20:26-31 
By C. P. Harry, D.D., Norristown, Pa. 


about the life of the Jews and their 
history. It was in that matrix that the 
experiences of God recorded in the 
Bible took place. It was from their 
background and outlook on life and 
the world that it was written. 

It is a book in which men confronted 
by God—experiencing Him—recognize 
their own faults and sins, throw them- 
selves on His Mercy and find Him 


Saviour and Father. There is much 
else—codes of ethics, rituals, cere- 
monials, politics, glimpses of world 


history, poetry—lyric, romantic, devo- 
tional-philosophy, theology, but not 
much science as we know science. The 
Bible is a book about God for the 
common man. It has little to do with 
techniques of any kind, except the 
heart technics of Faith and Love. 


The Bible culminates in the Gospel. 
“The Word was made flesh and dwelt 
among us and we beheld His Glory 
as of the First-born of God.” “We 
are witnesses of these things.” The In- 
carnation and its consequences in cru- 
cifixion and resurrection is the climax 
of the experience of God by men re- 
corded in the Bible—And what a cli- 
max it is! God in the flesh! God con- 
demned to the Cross. God risen in 
endless life. God loving to the end 
and beyond, bringing forgiveness to 
the last, the least and the uttermost. 
“These things are written that believ- 
ing ye might have life in His Name.’ 


How To Use The Bible 


There are many ways to use the 
Bible. But two are outstanding:— 
1. For personal spiritual growth; 
2. To bring others to God. That is, we 
use the Bible to grow—it is for us 
the Bread of Life; we use it also as 
Seed which planted in others’ hearts 
will fill them with faith and the love 
of God. 


I. For Personal Spiritual Growth. 


We grow spiritually according to 
what fills our minds and hearts. What 
holds our attention makes us like what 
it is. Our desires lead us on. When 
we give attention to the great things 
God did in and for His people and 
when our desire is that we may be His 
and grow like Him, then our hearts 
become pure and our lives simple and 
serene. 


1. Have your own Bible. We sug- 
gest the King James or the newer Re- 
vised Standard Version (now ayailable 
only in the New Testament) or the 


Smith and Goodspeed ‘Translation— 
the best for Americans and (for the 
Gospels only) the translation from the 
Aramaic — Jesus’ own language — by 
George Lamsa (Holman, 1933) called 
the Gospel. 


2. Have also a Bible Dictionary 
and Concordance. 


3. If you can read other languages, 
get a Bible in as many of them as you 
can use easily. 


Now you are ready. First of all 
pray. Use the Prayer in the Program 
of this Topic. This prayer has been 
used by devout Christians for nearly 
400 years. Nobody has been able to 
think of a better one but make your 
own, if this.does not fit you. But 
Pray that God will lead you into all 
Truth. 


Then Read. Read as much as will 
make you thoughtful. That will usually 
be eight or ten verses—sometimes 
much more; sometimes a good bit less. 
Read until you come to a _ stop,— 
enough completely to cover an inci- 
dent or an argument, the end of a 
poem or a Vision. 


Then go back and be sure you under- 
stand every word you have read. That 
is why you need a dictionary. When 
it is clear, picture it. Let your mind 
go over it and make every point vivid. 
See it unfolding before your eyes. You 
will get to doing this and enjoying it 
in a little while, if it is now new to 
you. Many do read nowadays without 
seeing anything, often because there 
is nothing to see. The comics and the 
picture dailies and Life are popular 
because they show things in pictures 
without bothering us to see it for our- 
selves. It is better to see it for your- 
self, however. Get to Seeing what you 
read. 


Then compare this with similar or 
contrasting ideas or events. The ref- 
erences in many Bibles and the con- 
cordances help in this. 


Next ponder it. What does it mean 
to me? What of it? or in the slang— 
So what? Let God speak to your con- 
dition. Let Him strike a light in your 
soul. You will see sin. You will see 
Him offering forgiveness. You will see 
death and eternal life. You will see 
what you are, what you ought to be. 
More than all you will see what God 
is and what He wants you to be and 
do. Finally—turn it all into prayer— 
whether it is all clear or not. 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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PROGRAMS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE-—Continued » » 


For FEBRUARY 2 
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Our Savior presents itself in Japan 
today in a way never before known. 
Japan has lost her religious faith and 
is reaching out for something to take 
its place. With the end of the war 
came the fall of the false God which 
Japan worshipped. That false god was 
the emperor. He declared in a formal 
announcement to his people that he is 
not God and thus suddenly the pillars 
of religious faith were taken out of 
the lives of the emperor’s millions of 
subjects. 


People are buying Bibles and New 
Testaments. They are attending Bible 
classes. Now is the time of the most 
unusual opportunity to bear witness in 
Japan to the power of Christ Our Lord 
to help and to heal and to save. 


It will require men and women will- 
ing to go to Japan as soon as the Way 
is open for unlimited numbers to be 
admitted. It will require thousands of 
dollars for the conducting of their 
work, the rehabilitation of the country, 
and the building of churches. As 
Americans we recognize how we have 
been spared from destruction and suf- 
fering in the war. As a people we are 
wealthy and prosperous. As Christians 
we enjoy the truth which we have in 
Christ our Savior. Two questions 
thrust themselves upon our Christian 
conscience: First, how much does it 
mean that Christ died for us? Second, 
how much does it mean that Christ 
died for the folks who live across the 
sea? 


(Continued from 


® Questions for Discussion 


Every Luther League should provide a gift 
to purchase New Testaments for the students 
in our mission schools in Japan: Discuss. 


The Japanese have brought their condition 
upon themselves, therefore, we need not in- 
terest ourselves in them: Discuss. 


Should the Lutheran Church in Japan main- 
tain a separate existence or be a part of the 
United Christian Church of Japan? Discuss. 


@ Bible Readings 


Ephesians 1:15-23. The apostle gives thanks 
because of the faith of the people in Ephesus. 
Do we remember sometimes to give thanks for 
the Grace of God given to others besides our- 
selves, e. g., the Christian people of Japan 
who were for the most part true to their faith 
even in the face of trial and persecution? 


Ephesians 4:1-6. Live up to your Chris- 
tian faith. That is something that all agree 
we should do. Look at the virtues which the 
apostle mentions. We must have them in order 
to be worthy of the name ‘“‘Christian.’’ For- 
bearing one another means the same as for- 
giving one another. Are you having any diffi- 
culty with the Christian grace of forgiving 
our enemies, for instance, the Japanese? 

Ephesians 4:17-24. Our Christian faith is 
a call to constant change upward. Martin 
Luther said “Christian faith is not a being but 
a becoming,” i.e., we are always seeking to 
change for the better. We are constantly put- 
ting off the old and putting on the new. 
We never quite arrive but we keep on reach- 
ing for the high goal. That makes life chal- 
lenging and interesting. 
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Philippiians 4:4-9. The Christian faith is 
one of Joy and peace. The source of that joy 
and peace is our Lord Himself. We rejoice in 
the Lord and we have peace through Him. 
Anyone who does not experience this should 
cultivate his knowledge of Christ until he 
finds this joy and peace. He who seeks it 
will surely find it. 


Philippians 4:10-17. The apostle remembers 
how his" friends sent him help in a time of 
need. His gratification is partly because they 
thought of him but still more because their 
deed was a good Christian act. Whatever good 
deed we do has a double result: It is good 
for the person who receives the benefit, but 
it is good also on the part of the doer as a 
testimony to Christ from Whom we learn 
to love our neighbor. 


Philippians 2:5-11. It is a wonderful thought 
that we can be servants of Christ, counting 
ourselves less, others more, Christ highest. It 
1s a great thing to realize then that He Whom 
we serve is the One at Whose Name every 
knee shall bow and that He is indeed the Lord 
and Master cf all. 


I Thessalonians 5:1-11. As Christians we 
are called the children of light. That is an 
honored name. The Japanese people have lost 
their Shinto religion. We have the light which 
they need now. Giving them the light that we 
have does not diminish our light, but increases 
it. Think that over. 
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communities became ghost towns. But 
while people were there they had their 
church with them. Some other areas 
remained filled as industries recon- 
verted and some of these have become 
permanent mission _ congregations. 
Among these are the two atomic-bomb 
centers, Richland, Washington, and 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee, as atomic en- 
ergy experiments continue. Other pro- 
jects, such as Willow Run, Michigan, 
are filled with veterans’ families, and 
the ministry of the church continues. 


Moving Churches for Rural America 


One Lutheran body has experi- 
mented successfully with a trailer min- 
istry to rural areas without the oppor- 
tunity for worship. Interest in Chris- 
tian worship was awakened and small 
congregations started. Under this plan 
one pastor serves a number of groups. 
At least three Chapels are planned for 
the near future in rural America. 
Funds are set aside for one to travel 
with migrant agricultural workers. 
Our goal is to have “His Church Go 
Where His People Go.” 


Making Each Church A Church 
With A Mission 


Lacking sufficient funds and man- 
power for today’s needs, the greater 
part of the burden of bringing souls to 
Christ falls upon our existing congre- 
gations. Some churches do not see the 
mission opportunity at their church 
door. One downtown church in a 
large city was talking of moving to- 
ward the suburbs to be in a _ better 
field for mission work, but a canvass 
of a neighboring block revealed 124 
Lutheran families in that block and 


over 100 of them unchurched. That 
church faced its “new” opportunity 
with real joy and soon welcomed into 
Christian fellowship many new mem- 
bers after a visitation-evangelism cam- 
paign. Practically every church in 
America has a field for mission work 
right around its own buildng. And 
these churches are better prepared for 
the immediate task than mission 
churches for three reasons: 


1. They have a building to use as 
a meeting place and a pastor 
of experience: 

2 The active membership provides 

a nucleus of Christians to wit- 
ness and bring others to hear 


the Christian message; 

3 New Christians need the faith- 
strengthening joy of worship- 
ping and working with fellow 
Christians. 


Through our Sunday Schools, our 
congregations are reaching the un- 
Ciba, IWS VAN ASSAGl@ir 10s 
Christ” program has demonstrated the 
way any Church School may increase 
attendance. Visitation programs to 
bring back inactive members are 
reaching the unchurched by keeping 
them within the fold of active Chris- 
tian. fellowship. Following up mem- 
bers who move by notifying a nearby 
Pastor keeps them within the Church. 


We can be proud of the record of 
our mission churches! We can also be 
proud of our church's record in reach- 
ing the moving millions of America. 
Can we be as proud of the record of 
each established congregation in 
reaching the unchurched of its com- 
munity ? 


@ Bible Readings 


John 20:24-29. The missionary work ot 
Jesus’ followers did not begin until they knew 
He had risen. One does not talk about a 
dead leader except to look back in sorrow. 
Thomas’ faith was dead until he saw the 
Risen Christ. Our faith and service begin 
when we know the Savior lives. 

John 1:35-42. When Andrew found 
he immediately sought his brother, Simon. 
“And he brought him to Jesus.’’ This is the 
simple technique that can win the world for 
Christ, one by one. There is no short-cut. It 
depends upon each of us, day by day, to tell, 
“We have found the Savior.” 

John 21:15-25. Why do we serve Christ? 
Why should we serve Him? Because we love 
Him. The Risen Lord asked Peter the soul- 
searching question, ‘Do you love me?” Only 
a full and abiding love could keep Peter’s life 
on the road of service. 


Matthew 28:16-20. “Go .. . and teach’. 
The great commission was meant for you, 
too. Christians have a mission in life. It has 
sent missionaries into the distant corners of 
every land. Today two C-47 planes, rechris- 
tened the St. Paul and the St. Peter, fly our 
missionaries to their stations in China. No 
sacrifice is too great that others may hear of 
the Savior. Is there anyone in your neighbot- 
hood who has never been invited to a Chris- 
tian service? 

Acts 16:5-10. 
needs of men. 
from Macedonia and went 
the Gospel. Mission fields 
world send forth a call for 


Jesus 


calls us through the 
sensitive to the call 
there to preach 
throughout the 
consecrated men 


God 
Paul was 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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and women. Have we caught the spirit of 
Paul to answer as readily as Paul and Silas? 
I (Corinthians) Wis23-28)) 12/9) 108 Where 


is a price to be paid for discipleship. Paul 
suffered not only the anguish of soul-struggles, 
but also the cutting of the lash, the danger 
of shipwreck, weeks in prison, and hunger and 
cold. During the war faithful Christians also 
suffered to testify to their faith. But always 
the Lord is with his followers to give them 
strength. 


Il Corinthians 5:17-21. What a_ glorious 
name we have: ‘‘Ambassadors for Christ,” 
God’s spokesmen to tell a thrilling story of 
forgiveness through the Savior. Though Chris- 
tianity is always just one generation from 
extinction, there is little danger of that if we 
keep in our hearts the joy of witnessing. 


@ Bibliography 
Pastor’s Plan Book. Map of ULC Population, 
page 28. (Your Pastor has one.) 


ULCA 1947 Year Book. See 
Church Secretary 


your Pastor or 


Lutheran Home Missions in America. Pub- 
ushed by the National Lutheran Council... 
ULCA Publishing. House. 

@ A Project in Research 
Borrow the map on page 28 of the Pastor’s 

Plan Book. 

Color in lightly with red all states which 
are over 65 per cent unchurched. 
How many churches do we have in those 


(Pages 119-199 in Year Book.) 


How many mission churches do we have in 
those states? (Page 57, Year Book) 


Show on the map the location of our ULCA 
Seminaries. What is the attendance at each 
seminary? (Page 58, Year Book) 

Who are the young men and women who 
have entered full time service from your church 
and League? Where are they serving now? 

Have others still in school decide to enter 
full-time work in the church? 


Which is the nearest mission congregation 
to your church? Do they have a Lutber 
League? Could your group help start one 
there? 
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states? 


That is, if a man has all necessary 
qualifications for a job, he should be 
entitled to it—regardless of race or 
color. And, if he is of a criminal bent, 
he should have discipline, regardless of 
color or race. 


3. “The best way to get to know 
people of other races and colors, and their 


problems, is to study about them.” 
(False ) 
“We learn by doing.” Learning 


about people is only half the process. 
If a group really wants to get to 
understand their neighbors of another 
race or color, let them cooperate with 
a group of corresponding age and 
interest of that other race or color 
in doing something together. 


(Suggestion for Leader: Ask how many of 
your group know members of other races or 
colors personally. Point out that we some- 
times draw unfair conclusions on the basis of 
knowing one person of another group who 
may be a bad example. We must beware of 
“stereotypes” in our thinking.) 


4. “White churches should accept 
Negro members and accord them complete 
equality as church members.”’ (True) 
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In a statement on “The Church and 
Race Relations,’ approved by ‘The 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, appear the follow- 
ing statements: “The pattern of racial 
segregation in America is given moral 
sanction by the fact that churches and 
church institutions, as a result of social 
pressure, have so largely accepted the 
pattern of racial segregation in their 
own life and practice. The Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America hereby renounces the pat- 
tern of segregation in race relations 
as unnecessary and undesirable and a 
violation of the Gospel of love and 
human brotherhood. Having taken this 
action, the Federal council requests 
its constituent communions to do like- 
wise. As proof of their sincerity in 
this renunciation they will work for a 
non-segregated Church and a _ non- 
segregated society.” In an article by 
John Knox, “We Are Divided,” which 
appeared in the “Christian Century”’ 
of January 6, 1943, occurs this para- 
graph: “I am afraid we should have a 
hard time explaining to Christ why 
we have to be Baptist or Methodist or 
Presbyterian or Roman or Quaker 
Christians. But at least we could point 
out differences of opinion about the- 
ology or morals or polity which seems 
to us important. But what will 
we say when He asks us why Negro 
Baptists cannot pray with white Bap- 
tists or why white Episcopalians can- 
not receive the Word and the sacra- 
ments along with Negro Episcopalians? 
What will we say when we are con- 
fronted with our real crime against 
the Body of Christ, when we are un- 
able to hide longer from ourselves 
that we have preferred the fellowship 
of race to the fellowship of Christ? 
What will we say then?” 


Question: What practical difficulties 
would this idea present in your con- 
gregation? As a matter of information, 
there is at least one United Lutheran 
church which has successfully applied 
this principle: St. John’s, Bronx, N. Y. 
(See “The Lutheran”, May 15, 1946.) 


5. ‘Negroes and colored races in gen- 
eral have a lower ‘I. Q.’ than white 
people.”’ (False) 


From. “Race, What the Scientists 
Say:” “There is no evidence that the 
intellectual capacities of any one race 
are superior to those of any other. 
Each race has its quota of individuals 
of low-grade intelligence, as well as 
its quota of brilliant minds, while the 
bulk of its members fall between the 
two extremes. The apparent differences 
in the capacities of various races are 
due to differences in training. When 
members of different races receive the 


same training they show themselves 
to be very much the same in brain 
power. “Southern Negroes _ score 


lower in mental tests than do Southern 
whites—but the 1943 average pupil ex- 
penditure for black children was $17.04, 
for white children, $49.30.” (“A Primer 
On Race) 


6. ‘‘There is a distinct disagreement 
between the Christian and the scientific 
viewpoints regarding the common origin 
of mankind.’ (False) 


“The Bible story of Adam and Eve, 
father and mother of the whole hu- 
man race, told centuries ago the same 
truth that science has shown today: 
that all the peoples of the earth are 
a single family and have a common or- 
igin. Science describes the intricate 
make-up of the human body: all its 
different organs cooperating in keep- 
ing us alive, its curious anatomy that 
couldn’t possibly have ‘just happened’ 
to be the same in all men if they did 
not have a common origin. The 
races of mankind are what the Bible 
says they are—brothers. In their bod- 
ies is the record of their brotherhood.” 
(From: “The Races of Mankind’) 
“The blessed tie that really makes 
brethren of us is the spiritual bond 
made between those who are born 
again as sons of God through faith in 
His redeeming grace.” (From: “The 
Pastors Plan Book,’ 1945-1946, 
ULPH) 

7. “We should be opposed to mixed 
matctiages between persons of different 
color.”” (True) 

“True,” but Why? The reason is not 
because there is anything wrong with 
such a marriage from the biological, 
psychological, or religious viewpoint. 
The reason is social. At our present 
stage of social development, the chil- 
dren of such a union suffer social snub- 
bing and hardship, and the couple 
themselves generally find it difficult to 
be accepted by any group. Although 
the answer now is “true,” there may 
come a time when society will over- 
come its essentially baseless taboo on 
such unions and their offspring. 


The statement, “If you allowed Ne- 
groes to associate socially with white 
people, it would mean a lot of inter- 
marriage,” is an unfair assumption that 
Negroes want to marry white people. 
Furthermore, the question infers that 
the matter of intermarriage is of pri- 
mary concern. The question of first 
importance for Christians is that 
equality of opportunity prevails in 
such matters as schooling, housing, 
and jobs. Because one desires amicable 
racial relations, it does not necessarily 
follow that he insists upon intermar- 
riage.” (I.J.R.E., February, 1944) 

8. “We should refrain from any de- 
cisive action on the issues of racial rela- 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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tions because it may just stir up trouble 
and cause more ill-will.’’ (?) 


This is the viewpoint of many think- 
ing and responsible leaders in this field 
today. You should consult with your 
Pastor before going into action of any 
kind in this field. He is one of the best 
judges of your church and community 
situation. However: careful thought 
should be given to this paragraph 
from the folder, “Interracial Brother- 
hood—The Acid Test of Democracy,” 
published by the Fellowship of Re- 
conciliation, 2929 Broadway, N.Y.C.: 
“We show our insincerity in discour- 
aging revolt and initiative on the part 
of the exploited when for our part 
we also refrain from decisive action 
on the ground that it will only ‘stir 
up trouble; will only cause violence; 
will lead to race riots.. Thus, a wise 
Southern woman suggests, power 
groups ‘feeling out the most vulner- 
able spot in our men of good-will, 
have turned a steady fire of propa- 
ganda upon it, beating down humane 
desire into irresolute anxiety with their 
hypnotic suggestion that it will do 
harm, not good, until it has become a 
compulsive chant running endlessly 
through the Southern mind .. ., and 
the South is not the only place where 
‘irresolute anxiety’ beating down ‘hu- 
mane desire’ is one of the dominant 
attitudes toward the crisis in race re- 
lations. Alas, inaction does not and 
cannot prevent trouble; otherwise we 
should be living in blissful peace now.” 


® Bible Readings 


Genesis 1. Read with this thought: here 
is a beautiful picture of a central fact—that 
God created the universe. All human beings 


have a common ancestry in His love. 


II Chronicles 28:22-25. When we bow to 
the god of race prejudice, are we bowing to 


the. god of an enemy, Fascism? Hitler wor- 
shipped at this shrine. 
Luke 10:29-37. The Samaritans were not 


loved by the Jews. Here Jesus makes a hero 
of a member of an “inferior” race. 


John 4:1-14. Jesus Himself not only tells 
about the Samaritans, but Himself lives out 
His teaching and being of love. 

Acts 10:9-16; 24-29. 

“No one could tell me where my _ soul 

might be; 


I searched for God, and He eluded me, 


I sought niy brother out, and found all 
three.” 3 

—Ernest Crosby 

Acts 17:22-28 (especially verse 26.) Not 


only is it possible to be a Christian and also 
scientific—it is a “must! 


Matthew 22:34-40. “It was said of a char- 
acter in one of Ellen Glasgow’s novels, ‘He 
was perfectly willing to recite the Apostles 
Creed as long as he was not expected to prac- 
tice the Sermon on the Mount!’ But nobody 
ever learned brotherhood that way. A real 
knowledge of it is never the product of a 
recitation but the upshot of a demonstration. ~ 
Cl afeiR, He) June 1944.) 
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Thank God for the experience. 
Confess the sins it shows up. 


Pray for grace to grow according 
to God’s Will and to walk in His Way 


ao! yourself and others, for the 
Church and the Kingdom of God. 


In Lent 
Lent is the same as length. It comes 


from the lengthening days of our 
northern Spring. It is the time to 
stretch out. Its observance in the 


Church is a time to prepare for Easter, 
to remember Christ’s sufferings and 
death and the sins which caused His 
Passion, so that we may get rid of 
them and be ready to rise with Him on 
Easter morning to newness of life, to 


share the joys of the heavenlies with 
Him. 


We should, therefore, choose Scrip- 
ture with that in mind. Whatever 
Scripture we use, we should test it 
and treat it so it will show our sin, 
our Saviour and the newness of Life 
in Him. As you ponder any portion of 
Scripture in Lent, ask: 

How does this show me up? 

How is Christ related to this? 

What is the 
view of this? 


next step for me in 


II. To bring others to God. 

The last of the Daily Bible Readings 
shows one way of using the Bible to 
bring others to God. Philip began at 
a portion of Scripture—a _ portion 
prophesying a Saviour and he showed 
Christ to the reader. Pocket Testament 
League membership requires just that, 
Take the Bible. Read it or have others 
read it. Answer their questions. Lead 
them to see Christ and so to find God. 
Then bring them into the Church 
through Baptism. That is just what 
the Catechetical Class is. That is the 
best method of evangelizing. When 
people read the Bible, understand its 
truth, and come to God through Christ 
in the Scriptures, they have a sure and 
sound Faith. 

Lent is the great season in the year 
in which our Church seeks to bring 
men and women into the company of 
believers—to lead them to join Church. 
During Lent we ought not use our 
Bibles for ourselves alone, or merely 
for our own personal spiritual growth. 
This is the time to use the Bible to 
win other souls. 

Bibles cost little. Indeed, single 
books of the Bible may be purchased 
for a cent or two from the Publication 
House or the American Bible Society. 
Why not buy some and give them to 


friends who have not read the Bible? 
When they ask Why? Tell them it is 
good “stuff” and suggest they read it 
with an open mind and without pre- 
judice. Be ready to answer questions 
they ask or to take their questions to 
the Pastor and get answers which are 


valid. Some, perhaps many, will be 
won to the new and eternal life in 
Christ. 

@ Suggestions 

“Bible Study for Personal Spiritual Growth” 
(pamphlet) by John R. Mott 
Pocket Testament League materials and 
pledges. 
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“In moderate amounts alcohol may 
be used by adults, mature in body and 
with stable nervous systems, who are 
well-nourished and have completed 
their work and met their responsibili- 
ties for the time-being, if the beverage 
is of low percentage of alcohol or 
greatly diluted.” 

Thus, if a person had to drive a car 
or care for a child, he would be barred 
from drinking. Likewise would a young 
person, and one sick or under nervous 
strain be barred by this standard. In- 
deed, its whole implication is to stress 
the dangers of even moderate drinking. 


Taking Life Straight 

Obviously there is another position 
which asks, “Why drink at all?” In 
normal, wholesome Christian living 
there are creative resources for the 
enjoyment of life which stimulate and 
contribute to the happiness of all. Is 
this not a part of what Jesus meant in 
the words, “Whosoever shall lose his 
life for my sake, the same shall find it.” 
(Luke 9:24). If we give ourselves to 
the great purposes of the Kingdom of 
our Lord, we will find thrills in daily 
living which make unnecessary and 
unwanted any drugging of our minds 
against the boredom of selfish pleasure- 
seeking. 

Moreover, we will not need to have 
the problems we face dulled for us by 
alcohol. That would only render us 
less able to solve them. A Christian 
can “take life straight”. His faith in 
God inspires the confidence to meet 
issues squarely. He has Christian 
friends and the organized church to 
provide constructive help. 


But beyond our problems are the 
many high experiences of life, where 
we may meet God. Is it not strange 
that so many of these experiences, 
such as, marriage, the baptism of our 
children, or a Christmas family reunion 
are adulterated with a drug, alcohol? 
Perhaps it is a sign we need to explore 
the deeper, richer levels of Christian 
living. Then we will want to “take 
life straight” and feel to the full the 
riches of God’s blessings. 
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SUSTAINING§3MEMBERSHIP FOR NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1946 


J. G) WESSINGER, JR: 
Memorialized by 


Luther League of Holy Trinity Church, 
Elberton, Georgia 
ENSIGN WILLIAM PFEIFFER 


Memorialized by 
St. John’s Luther League, 
ALVIN BOCKHORN, JR. 


Memorialized by 
St. John’s Luther 


Til. 
CPL. JULIAN WILLIAMS 
Memorialized by 
First Luther League, 
CLYDE EGGEMEYER 
Memorialized by 
Peace Luther League, 
MRS. ARMIN G. WENG 
Memorialized by 
Chicago District Luther League, Ill. 
MRS. MARY LAVINA MOWREY 
Memorialized by 


Bremen, [Il. 


League, Campbell Hill, 


Murphysboro, Ill. 


Chester, Ill. 


William Laird and Mr. and Mrs. H. G. 
Schuler, Philadelphia, Pa. 

WOODROW KLECKLEY 

Memorialized by 

Zion Luther League, Lexington, S. C. 
MRS. ROY ENDERS 

Memorialized by 

Greater St. Louis District (Luther 


League of Illinois) 


SGT. ERVIN SCHARFFER 
Memorialized by 
Senior Luther League, 

Greenmont, Md. 

REV. DR. JOSEPH BAER BAKER 
Memorialized by 
Past Presidents Association of the York 

District Luther League, York, Pa. 

REV. CHARLES L. MOGEL 
Memorialized by 
St. Paul’s Luther League, Millersburg, Pa. 

MRS. ANNA M. FRANKENFIELD 
Memorialized by 
Luther League of St. Paul's Evangelical 

Lutheran Church, Tower City, Pa. 

ARLAND SULTZBOUGH 
Memorialized by 
Betty Miller, Luther League of the Ev. 

Lutheran Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
and Adjacent States 


NOVEMBER 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA - 
St. Matthew’s 


Calvary Charge, 


Total 3 
Lutheran Church, San 


Francisco 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA - - Total 51 
CANADA - - - - - - - - - Total 28 
COLUMBIA DISTRICT 

CONNECTICUT S58 6 5 Ss UN vi! 
FLORIDA SD Om eae So “aM yy 
Holy Trinity Luther League, Miami 
GEORGIA-ALABAMA - - - - Total 6 


J. C. Wessinger, Jr. (See In Memoriam) 
IWEIGIAMOUS, So So So Ss Se = Gil “ox5 

Ensign William Pfeiffer (See In Memoriam) 

Alvin Bockhorn, Jr. (See In Memoriam) 

Cpl. Julian Williams (See In Memoriam) 

Clyde Eggemeyer (See In Memoriam) 

Mrs. Armin G. Weng (See in Memoriam) 

Capital District 

Fox Valley District 

Northern District 


INDIANA -- - - =- - = - - Total 23 
TO WAS as - teow a Totals 21 
Thirty 


KANSAS = eee otal me 
KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE - - Total 3 
MANITOBA - - - - - - - - Total 
MARYLAND - - - - - - - - Total 64 
MICHIGAN ><) - = 7-35-35) <1) ‘Total! 20 
MIDWEST -- a ee otal 26 
MINNESOTA - - =- = =- = - Total 2 
MISSISSIPPI) = = == = =) = Lotal 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA - - - - - - - - Total 3 
NEW JERSEY - - - - - - - Total 39 
NEW (YORK == 92 = 7-9 - - Total 93 

St. Stephens Senior Luther eee 

Hicksville 
St. Peter’s and St. John’s Luther League 
St. John’s Luther League, Poughkeepsie 


Brooklyn District Luther League 

Henry Kassinger Vernon Squire 
Henry Gerhard Elsie R. Arntz 
Syracuse District Lucille Gottwald 
Elsie Louise Cote Frederick G. Funck 


NORTH CAROLINA - - - - Total 173 
OBIOR == === e otal 26 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Central Pennsylvania - - - - - Total 83 


York District Luther League 
Annie K. Wambaugh 
Herbert G. Kline 
Lois Markle 

Pearl Smith 
Charlotte Wakley 
Charles S. Smith 
Laura Wakley 
Wilmer D. Rodgers 


Evelyn V. Ely 
Betty J. Witmer 

J. Faber Wildasin 
Anna E. Hoffeins 
Betty Jane Greiman 
Jean Louise Myers 


Rey. Snyder Alleman 
St. Paul’s Intermediate Luther League, 
Spring Grove 
Mrs. Mary Lavina Mowrey (See In 
Memoriam) 
Luther League of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod 
Mier meee - - - - - - Total 164 


John’s Luther Pare CWitkes: Barre 
ee Trinity Luther League, Palmerton 


White Haven Luther League, Wilkes-Barre 
Pittsburgh - - = = = - - = = Total 31 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
SOWANSE CUNROWINUN os = 2 se & Gteinil wp 


Woodrow Kleckley (See in Memoriam) 


TEXAS fer ee eee ee Totaleet 
VIRGINIA SF 8 5 oe a S SUN Sy 
MABE WAGREMUSIYN 95 5 6 = 6 Steyr 
WIS CONS TEN ena ental 2 
DECEMBER 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA - - Total 3 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA - - Total 53 
Mr. George E. Steffens 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard L. Logan 
CANADA == 0-8 = ee Total 28 
COLUMBIA DISTRICT 
CONNE CLC Uh a eaeeenenn Total 4 
FLORIDA St Seo ay as bye of 
GEORGIA-ALABAMA - - - Total 7 


Mrs. George Beyer (living) iy 
Intermediate Luther League, Christ 
Lutheran Church 


Birmingham, Alabama 

ILLINOIS = 9s) =) Fees Dotala.27; 

Mrs. Roy Enders (See In Memoriam) 
INDIANA ee ener otal 
LOWA =) = eT otal 

Ortha Berger 

Redeemer Luther League 

Trinity Luther League 

Manly Luther League 
KANSAS) 92) ero ot eT ote | 
KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE So tell 
WP MNIGMOEYN = 6 5 5 o S c so IBF @ 


MARYLAND - - - - - - Total 67 
Sgt. Ervin Scharffer (See Te Memoriam) 
Carroll District Luther League 
Luther League of Maryland 


MICHIGAN 57-7 ems) = 52) =) ee Torueees 
Mrs. Fife 
Mr. Ernest Woike 
MIDWEST = = = = = = =) =) Dotalizs 
MINNESOTA =) es-) on ee -meeeh Otal 2 
MISSISSIPPI - - - = = =.= Wotal 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA -<- = - => == = Total 3 
NEW. JERSEY = 3-0 200-7 otal 


Senior Luther League of St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church, Teaneck 


In Honor of the Boys in the Service 


NEW YORK .- - - - Total 118) 
Luther League of Christ Church, Floral Park | 
Luther League, Brooklyn District 
Pauline Tweetneyer 
Joan Knechtel 
Estella Hughes 
Ruth Buckholz 
John Fice 
Gordon Heinsbroch 
Robert McKinly 
Rosemary Sweemer 
Ray Van Meuns 
Louise Schwert Anneliese Haas 
Shirley George Virginia Meyer 

NORTH CAROLENA - - = = Total 173! 


OHIORS- y-8 =)  e Totaleee 
Karl H. Lehr 
Ruth Renz 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Central Pennsylvania ss 
York District Luther League 
Robert T. Menges 
Mrs. Robert T. Menges 
Robert John Menges 
John George Kurzenknabe 
Mrs. Emma Gusky Kurzenknabe 
Charles E. Kurzenknabe 
Mrs. Charles E, Kurzenknabe 
Susan M. Kurzenknabe 
Mrs. Harry J. Kurzenknabe 
John George Kurzenknabe Jr. 
Doris Jean Kurzenknabe 
John George Kurzenknabe, IT 
Mrs. Eleanor M. Kurzenknabe 
Glenn Richard Kurzenknabe 

Rev. Dr. Joseph Baer Baker 

Memoriam) 
Rey. Charles L. Mogel (See In Memoriam) 
Wheaten 2 SSS Ss 5 5 Uieeul Tm) 
Luther League of Nativity Lutheran Church, | 
Chester 

Luther League of St. Mark’s Lutheran 
Church, Belfonte, Del. 

Mr. Bernard Brustman 

Mrs. Betty McPhillimy 

Mrs. Annabelle Chillas 

Miss Katharine Howell 

Miss Nora Nonemaker 

Miss Ruth Gassert 

Miss Marcia Heiberger 

North Section Philadelphia Conference 
Luther League (Memorial to Service 


Bill Coe 

Fred Schlect 
June Decker 
Ruth Mueller 
Herb Sennert 
Eleanore Haas 
Edward Mueller 
Doris Hesse!barth 


Total 100} 


(See In 


Men) 
Mrs. Anna M. Frankenfield (See in 
Memoriam) 
Luther League of St. Stephen’s Lutheran 


Church, Wilmington, Del. 
Luther peseue of Holy Trinity Lutheran 
Church. Chester 


Arland Sultzbough (See In Memoriam) 


Pittsburgh = 9-9-3 -s- nere Totalergn 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN 

SOUTH CAROLINA --= = - — Total 22 
TEXAS Pie See eas c= oe Total 14s 
Luther League of Texas 

VLR GUINEA eens eT eng ol 57 
WESTUVIRGINIA’2 4 2 2 J once yee 
WISCONSIN So 2 SSP a Gis) = 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


FINANCIAL REPORT, DECEMBER 31, 1946 


LUTHER LEAGUE TOPIC STUDIES—FIRST QUARTER—1947 


INTERMEDIATE 


JANUARY 
Epiphany Thoughts 
5—Tomorrow’s Twelfth Night 
Matthew 2:1-12 
12—Do They Really Care? 
Acts 13 :44-48 
19—What Does It Matter? 
Galatians 5:1-9 
26—A Man, A Mission, A Message 
(Missionary Day) 
INGE 2B leila 


FEBRUARY 
My Church 


2—When I Am in Church 
Isaiah 56:7 
9—How Well Do I Know My Bible? 
John 3:5-10 
16—What Can We Do During Lent? 
(Worship, Work with Others) 
23—More Churches in Our Land 
Acts 6:2-8 


MARCH 
Thoughts for Lent 


2—When I Receive the Lord’s Supper 
I Corinthians 11:26-29 
9—A Magnetic Personality 


Matthew 8:1; Tohn 12:32 
*16—Why We Object to the Roman Cath- 
olic Ways 
John 16:12-15 


23—A Certain Young Man 
Mark 14:51, 52 
30—Keeping Faith With Christ 
Galatians 2:16-21 


Materials published quarterly in 
The Intermediate Quarterly Helps 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! 


FEBRUARY, 1947 


SENIOR 
JANUARY 
Dating Decisions for Dangerous Days 


5—Deciding for Christ 
Luke 18 :28-30 
12—Daring To Be Different 
Daniel 6:7-10 
19—Daily Cross-Bearing 
Matthew 16:24 
*26—Missionary Day 


FEBRUARY 


Our Bible 


2—Where Did It Come From? 
Hebrews 1:1 
9—What’s In It? 
John 5:39 
16—How Should We Use It? 
Ephesians 6 :13-17 
*23—Keeping Lent the Lutheran Way 
Joel 2aile, is 


MARCH 
Prayer in These Times 


2—Is Prayer Scientific? 
Matthew 7:7, 8 
9—Let’s Not Just Talk About Prayer 
I Thessalonians 5:17, 18 
16—Pray! In a Pinch Only? 
Luke 18:1 
There Anything 
Luke 11:1-13 
*30—How Often Should I Commune? 
I Corinthians 11 :26-29 


23—Is in Prayer? 


Materials published quarterly in 
The Senior Topics Quarterly 


YOUNG PEOPLE 
JANUARY 
Trying to Understand Japan 


5—The Religion of the Japanese 
Acts 14:16, 17 
12—What 
Japan 
Peter oe? tl 
19—How the Christian Church 
Stood the War 
Matthew 16:18, 19 
26—Missionary Day 


FEBRUARY 
2—Meeting the Needs of Our Church in 
Japan 
II Corinthians 9 
* 9—Churches for the Unchurched in 
America 
Acts 8:1-8 
*16—Honor All Men 
I Peter 2:17 


How to Study the Bible 


23—Using the Bible in Lent 
John 20:26-31 


MARCH 


2—Studying the Bible by Books 
bt Timothy 3:14-17 
9—Studying the Bible Fopically 
Matthew 5:17-20 
16—Studying the Bible by Historical 
Periods 
Matthew 12:1-7 
23—The Lesson Method of Bible Study 
Psalm 78:1-8 
*30—How The Lutheran Church Receives 
Adult Members 
I Corinthians 


Christian Missions Did _ for 


in Japan 


1:4-9 


Materials published monthly in 
The Luther League Review 


THE LUTHER LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
405 Muhlenberg Bldg., 1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


One ae Work Youth Sunday 
Mearurs Ouse Paid in Daas roe Sustaining Motabersttp Anniversary Fund 
Northern California $37.75 ( 6) $37.75 $120.00 eon ai Quota Paid 
Southern California i425 Ca) Wags 189.85 ' ote as on Peace 
Columbia’ ‘District | “23°80 (25) "98:39 “45.12 oa 20.00 eee, Pie ee 
Connecticut Ree ae a4. 25 Ce 44,25 33.75 3.00 35.00 18.00 295.00 3038 
ae Be (18) 58.75 14.82 50.00 42.50 200.00 37.68 
ioe a ae 28) 82.75 95.07 30.39 65.00 42.00 325.00 (1) 360.06 
Ic ce ece aes: 200. 10)* 280,25 304.75 147.60 160.00 221.00 900.00 (7) 988.25 
panies eu eee ee 106.25 210.05 8.50 85.00 105.71 425.00 314.17 
Bec Sod 8) 5h %5 136.35 75:00 10.00 500.00 134.36 
hase -Tennessee 60.00 (5) 60.00 106.50 50.00 15:00 350.00 280,06 
4.00 50.00 2 acai s 
Maryland 309.75 (23) 309.75 244.90 70.38 250.00 938.28 975.00 (8) 97800 
Michigan 112.75 66.25 9.24 21.14 90.00 38.00 25000 | 227.45 
Midwest: 152.50 (26) 152.50 203.50 62.16 125.00 134.75 575.00 382.62 
Minnesota 140.50 (22) 140.50 28.37 3.69 110.00 6.75 575.00 200.00 
ississippi 11.50 (20)* 12.20 7.04 10.00 10.00 75.00 60.78 
Montana 10.00 p 10.00 10.00 ; j : 
ebraska 2550) G13) 72550 100.00 60.00 64.00 350.0 
New Jersey sss... 163.50 ( 1) 163.50 219.13 58.90 130.00 139.03 798-00 (4) 900.37 
New York ---.... B10) (CD) FIO 667.65 80.11 250.00 250.23 1200.00 (6) 1287.13 
North Carolina ..... 800.50 (19) 800.50 778.41 770.80 640.00 551.00 2950.00 1746.04 
Bacto Sgritives be 00:00 g 254.96 100.61 490.00 214.46 1500.00 997.83 
entral Penna. ..... 325.00 (12) 325.00 618.50 144.01 260.00 282.00 1900.00 1 
Ministerium Be DR es 1111.00 422.61 984.20 161.35 890.00 537.65 4450.00 3387.99 
WISE coon euc on 337.50 (27) 337.50 23.90 87.76 270.00 124.00 1250.00 855.80 
Rocky Mountain .... 23.50 (16) 23.50 42.01 20.00 75.00 (5) 124.85 
South Carolina ..... 304.00 ( 3)* 351.64 438.97 19.56 245.00 138.53 1150.00 (9) 1224.09 
GIG” Golecibe tac 67.25 (24)* 70.05 194.54 33.30 55.00 58.00 175.00 (3) 255.85 
Witte Cgnoguenvac 276.25 (15) 276.25 22.40 114.30 220.00 230.00 1050.00 (2) 1093.03 
West Virginia tat 43.78 (ee) 143-25 33.09 20.67 35.00 10.00 175.00 153.00 
i Sit user ene i i 15.42 2 5 
abs Some aa 10.00 8.65 100.00 6.00 500.00 280.00 
uerto ICO yeteccyera es 100.0 
- pitch Guianae eo. ? 
DECial Me Mezicr ss as vein 
South Sask., Canada oh 
Pa ixcceded) Quota $5862.45 $6689.08 $2060.21 = $3879.36 $20231.59 


Thirty-one 


PROGRAM FOR YOUNG ADULTS 


THE CHRISTIAN AND SOCIAL DRINKING 
(Continued from Page 22) 


5. Alcohol, Heredity and Germ Damage 
6. Alcohol and Length of Life | 
7. What Happens to Alcohol in the Body F - 
8. Alcoholic Beverages as a Food and their Relation to Nutrition 
9. Facts on Cirrhosis of the Liver 
10. The Drinker and the Drunkard ; 
11. How Alcohol Affects Psychological Behaviour 
12. The Rehabilitation of Inebriates 

“A Primer on Alcohol,’ sixteen page illustrated pamphlet, produced 
by the Council on Christian Social Progress of the Northern 
Baptist Convention, 152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, 
Price 5 cents. 


eever. Secure 


“The Bible Speaks on the Liquor Problem,” by Gog Madicon 


from The Beard of Social Missions, U. 


frA., 


Avenue, New York 16, N. 
“The Christian and Social Drinking,” by Edwin H. Tuller. Secure at 
10 cents each from Alcohol Education Committee, Connecticut 


Council of Churches, 11 Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn. 

“Alcoholism Is A Sickness,’ by Herbert Yahraes. Secure at 10 cents 
each from the Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, 20, N. Y. 


® Suggested Devotional Materials 


Hymns: 
“Christian, Thou See Them” 

“One There fs Above All Others” 

“Jesus, I My Cross Have Taken” 

“In the Hour of Trial’’ 

‘If God Himself Be for Me” 

“Yield Not to Temptation” 

“O That the Lord Would Guide 


Scripture: po loe2 1 = Galatians 
Thanksgiving 

the Holy Example set by Christ, our Lord ‘ 

the strength that hath enabled us to stand in the evil day 


Dost 


My Ways” 


Ephesians 5 :19-21 


For the continued outpouring of His grace and strength upon us 

For the forces in our society which are working for sobriety ; 

For the unfortunates who feel themselves beaten by alcohol addiction 

For blessing upon the work of those who know a way out for 
them 

For growing Christian conscience on the subject of alcohol 


For keenness of insight to sense the power of example 


Offering: A Gift to the Special Gifts Fund of the Luther League 
of America ($5 or more) or a Memorial to a church member who 
laid down his life in World War IT ($10 or more). 


The 
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CONNECTICUT 
STATE LUTHER LEAGUE 
(Continued from Page 20) 

other time in the year. Seniors and 
Young People share this convention 
but hold separate sessions for various C 
aspects of the program. This arrange- 5 
ment permits younger Leaguers in = 
particular to gain leadership experi- 
ence, as seniors have their own off- 5. 
cers, Miss Gladys Gritz serving as 
Serior-Supervisor. 4. 

The Rev. Dr. Theodore G. Tappert = 
was the preacher at the closing sery- 7% 
ice which included a candlelight in- 
stallation service for the newly elec- ® 
ted officers. They are: President, Hans 
Thorner; Vice-President, Ella Baud- 7. 
ner; Recording Secretary, Janice Hoff: 
Corresponding Secretary, Ingeborg 8. 
Lorenzen; Treasurer, Herta Zefting; 
Archivist, Louise Bauer: Sustaining ue 
Membership Secretary, Hildred Bray- 
field; Intermediate Secretary, Gladys 10. 
Gritz. Installation of the officers of 
both groups was conducted by Mr. 
Lauman, national representative. 


Buy Luther league 
PUBLICATIONS! 
They are your Best Buy! 


BEATITUDES FOR LEAGUERS 


Blessed is the Leaguer who is in the Services as well 
as Service of the Master. 

Blessed is the Leaguer whose 
reaches beyond his Locality. 


Christian Loyalty 


Blessed is the Leaguer who uses his Pocketbook as 
well as his Hymn Book. 


Blessed is the Leaguer who belongs to the Workers 
and not to the Shirkers. 


Blessed is the Leaguer who will first Plan his Work 
and then Work his Plan. 


Blessed is the Leaguer who can be Open-Minded and 
Close-Mouthed and never the reverse. 


Blessed is the Leaguer whose criticism is more Con- 
structive than Destructive. 


Blessed is the Leaguer whose Life service is life 
Service. 
Blessed is the Leaguer who both Walks an 


l 1 d Talks 
with his Saviour. 
Blessed is the Leaguer who attends to the Word of 
God as well as the Work of God. 


From THE LEAGUEZETTE 


Thirty-two 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


——————— 


Roanoke College 


Founded 1842 Co-Educational 


SALEM, VIRGINIA 


Four-year accredited college of the Lutheran Synod of 


Virginia. 
A.B. and B.S. degrees in the liberal arts and sciences. 
Pre-professional offerings in the major fields, Business 


Administration, with shorthand and typing. 
New admissions in February, June, and September. 
CHAS. J. SMITH, D.D., LL.D., President 


HARTWICK COLLEGE 


The Lutheran College of the Catskills 
_(Co-educational) Founded 1928 

_ Registered as_a four-year college by the Regents of the 
University of the State of New York. 

Located on Oyaron Hill, the College overlooks four con- 
verging valleys and the towering foothills of the Catskills, afford- 
ing a landscape of majestic grandeur. 

ering: Four-year programs leading to the A. B. and 
By Ss.) degrees, including liberal arts, teacher training, business 
administration, nursing and parish work. 

Pre-professional programs in law, medicine, theology, 
dentistry, medical technicianship and secretarial work. 

Special two-year program for church secretaries. 

12-week Summer Session begins June 10. First semester 
1°46-'47 begins September 17. For literature, address: 

President, Henry J. Arnold Oneonta, New York 


_ Wittenberg College ‘was founded to furnish a liberal educa- 
tion in a Christian atmosphere. 


It continues to provide for Lutheran youth a superior 
preparation for a useful and efficient life. 


; Wittenberg College offers a full liberal arts curriculum, 
including pre-professional and teacher training programs. 


Catalog and View-Book upon request 


Wittenberg College 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


OL Hundred Years Ago 


Susquehanna University 


(Co-educational) Selinsgrove, Pa. 
G. Morris Smith, A.M., D.D., President 


AN ACCREDITED COLLEGE 


Stressing Quality in the Heart of Pennsylvania 


A Growing Faculty of Superior Qualifications 
Trained at America’s Outstanding Graduate Schools 


High Moral Tone Spiritual Values Emphasized 
A.B., B.S., and Mus.B. Degrees 
An Accredited Conservatory of Music 


For Cata'ogue write Russell Galt, Ph.D., Dean 


Gettysburg College 


FOUNDED 1832 


Oldest Lutheran College in America 


Gettysburg College possesses an able Faculty made up 
of Christian men who are vitally concerned with 
the building of character as the fundamental 
thing in modern education. 


Located in the midst of the world- 
famous Battlefield of Gettysburg 


For Catalogue and Book of Views, Address: 
HENRY W. A. HANSON, D.D., LL.D., President 


Newberry College 


NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 
“A Good College for Young Men and Women”’ 


Owned and controlled by the South Carolina, Georgia-Alabama 
and Florida Synods 
Academically accredited; educationally efficient; 
spiritually sound 
For catalogue write: 
JAMES C. KINARD, President 


“The only junior college 
in the United Lutheran 


Church for women.’’ 


First two years of college work 
Preparation for transfer for college degree. 
Exploratory courses for discovering talents. 


Pre-professional training for entrance to 
specialized schools. 


Last two years of high school work 
Happy home-like atmosphere, strong religious 
training, careful social development. 
Situated in the “land of the sky” in Southwestern 
Virginia. 


For Information write 


The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box L., Marion, Va. 


Here Js Happiness! 


In a fully dedicated Christian life 
In a church school leading to a college degree 
In professionalized training for every Christian service 


In the Diaconate of the Lutheran Church 


Baltimore and Philadelphia Motherhouses 


Offer 
© Spiritual development 
® Collegiate instruction 
© Professionalized training 
® Variety of opportunity 
® Service in the Church 
® Joyful satisfaction 


For Information Please Write 


SISTER MILDRED WINTER, Field Secretary 
405 Muhlenberg Building 


1228 Spruce Street Philadelphia 7, Penna. 


ORDER EARLY 


(Supply Limited) 


Bech Marks Far Gifts 


An 
Inexpensive 


Gift 


TWO STYLES 


SLOPING CROSS 
Book Mark Number 100 


an 


STRAIGHT CROSS 
Book Mark Number 105 


a 


IHS Blind Stamped on 
Either Style 


=F 


Attractively Packed in Special 
Folder for Presentation, White 
Envelope Included 


‘t 


Orders Filled At Once 


ae 


Order Early To Avoid Disappointment 
As Stock Is Limited 


Illustration shows book-clip to 
match and the method of attach- 
ing to book. Fine grade of silk 
cord is used for connecting the 
book-mark and clip. The book- 


mark is hammered by hand on 


c (ree 
Mane 


‘ 
x 


edges. 


UE 


Two kinds of metal, solid cop- 
per and nickle silver are avail- 
able. Both are beautiful. Choice 
can be indicated, but we will ship 
the book-mark that is available 
should the supply of one metal be 
exhausted at time the order is re- 


ceived. 


Lr) 


Illustration Actual Size 


Price, 35c each or Three for a $1.00 


Designs May Be Assorted 


Remittance in Full Must Accompany Orders 


For Sale Only By 


THE LUTHER PRESS 


Everything in Luther League Supplies 


429-437 HERR STREET HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


